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Apple Sauce 
It came to pass one autumn day 
Some very we!l known fruits 
Disturbed the peaceful orchard way, 
With discord and disputes. 





The foremost orator afirmed 
With scornful glance around: 
‘‘T am the champion of the age. 
Behold, I weigh a pound!” 


The real money maker—the sensation of the day, 
and a luxury within reach of all, is our 


ey 
‘\FRICTION SHOWER 
-SHAMPOO SET 


Becker, an Illinois salesman, makes as high as $60 a day; 
Rush of Okla., $24; Strand of Wash., $32; Prince of 
Tenn.. $21. Best direct-to-consumer proposition of the day! And 
this is only one of a hundred big sellers in our line. Our auto 
cleaning set also going like wildfire now. But write for details 
x and tell us what territory you want. 


And one in shining red and gold 
Declared with haughty air, 
“T am the beauty of the year, 
The fairest of the Fair.” 


And some for favors fine and sweet 
Contended for the prize, 

While many bravely stood their ground 
For jellies and for pies. 


{| 





The master of the orchard came 

And checked them in a trice. 
“‘Cease idle boasts,’’ was his command. 

“The market sets your price.” 


We can also use a few crew and district managers. 


NORTH RIDGE BRUSH CQ, 


248 FREEPORT, ILL.usa 























A Charming Vacation Companion 


THE FAMOUS TEMPOINT PEN 


PRIMARY EDUCATION SPECIAL OFFER 


If your subscription is due, yeu will find a renewal blank within the pages 
of THIS issue of your magazine. If your subscription is paid ahead, you may 


take advantage of this ter offer by remitting a year’s subscription, upon 


receipt of which your subscription will be credited one year from the date of 
expiration. 

This is an exceptional offer which we can make to our subscribers only because 
we have been able to secure a limited supply of these famous ““Tempoint”’ Pens. 


One year renewal subscriptionto | 
PRIMARY EDUCATION . $2.00 | 


Famous Tempoint Pen . . 2.50) Send us only $3.50 
$4.50 ) 


You want a fountain pen that is scientifically constructed to give constant and 
perfect action. The TEmpornt pen has the comb feed which insures a steady 
flow of ink. 14K Sotm Gotp PEN. 


Always ready for use, as the airtight chamber in the cap always keeps the 
point moist. The Tempornt is a SEvr FILLER, with the lever out of sight until 
needed, then INSTANTLY READy. 


The pen is beautifully made. Regular price is $2.50. 


THE TEN-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Take your Tempoint and put it to every writing test. If at the end of tendays 
you aren’t delighted, return Tempoint and we will send you back the full amount 
you paid for it. That’s an offer we couldn’t afford to make if we weren’t mighty 
sure that the Tempoint is 100% perfect. 





Special ““Tempoint Offer’? Renewal Blank 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


Enclosed you will find $ for my renewal subscription of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION and Tempoint Pen with the understanding that if I am not 
absolutely satisfied, I may return the Pen within ten days after its receipt by me, 
and have my meney returned. 





Name 





a 
Qa 











—M.E.N. Hatheway 


Miles Standish’s First Proclama- 
tion 
‘Ho, Rose!”’ quoth the stout Miles Standish, 
As he stood on the Mayflower’s deck, 
And gazed on the sandy coast-line 
That loomed as a misty speck 


On the edge of the distant offing — 
“See! yonder we have in view 
Bartholomew Gosnold’s ‘headlands.’ 

’T was in sixteen hundred and two 


“That the Concord of Dartmouth anchored 
Just there where the beach is broad, 
And the merry old captain named it — 

Half swamped by the fish — Cape Cod. 


‘** And so as his mighty ‘headlands’ 
Are scarcely a league away, 
What say you to landing, sweetheart, 
And having a washing-day?” 


So the matrons aboard the Mayflower 
Made ready with eager hand 

To drop from their desks their baskets 
As soon as the prow touched land, 


And there did the Pilgrim mothers, 
**On a Monday,” the record says, 

Ordain for their new-found England 
The first of her washing-days. 


And there did the Pilgrim Fathers, 
With matchlock and axe well slung, 

Keep guard o’er the smoking kettles 
That propt on the crotches hung 


* Do the thing that is next,” saith the proverb 
And a nobler shall yet succeed: 
’Tis the motive exalts the action; 
Tis the doing, and not the deed; 


For the earliest act of the heroes 
Whose fame has a world-wide sway 
Was — to fashion a crane for a kettle, 
And order a washing-day 
— Margaret Junkin Preston in Boston Herald 





Teachers Preferred 


Managers and solicitors for Burron’s UNI- 
VERSAL CycLop#p1A. Give age, experience. 
qualifications. Big opportunity to right party, 
Teachers preferred. Burton Book CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





CURTIS 


WORD, NUMBER and 
SENTENCE BUILDERS 


SAME PRICE, 3 TO 5 CENTS 


Samples Free 


E. T.CURIIS CO., 123 2ist St., Tolede, 0. 
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The Perry Pictures 


Change in price of the 
Bird Pictures in Colors 


After MAY 1, 1920, the price of the BIRD 


PICTURES IN COLORS will be 
Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 





Until May 1, you can buy these at 


Two Cents Each for 15 or more. 
Order Now for Spring Bird Study. 





\lso Animals, Fruits, Flowers, Minerals, etc., in 


natural colors. 


Send 50 cents for pictures of 25 common birds 


and a very brief description of each. 





Catalogue of the Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 CATALOGUE of 64 pages, 1600 
miniature illustrations, 54 pictures each about 2x2. 


All for 15 cents. 


[Please do not send for the Catalogue without send- 


ing the 15 cents, in coin or stamps.] 


In every home or schoolroom this Catalogue is 


worth much more than its cost. 





[This beautiful picture, below, about 
15x26, with no white margin, for $1.50.] 





Sheep-Spring Mauve 
The Perry Pictures Company, 





Christ and the Doctors 


Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 
One Cent Size. 3x314. For 30 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 15 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size. 
Send 50 cents for 25 choice Art Subjects, each 54%4x8. No 


two alike. 





margin. 
[See February advertisement in this pa 


subjects. 


Buy Large Pictures for Framing NOW. The 
price of these will be advanced later. 
cost only One Dollar Each for two or more, or $1.25 
for a single picture. Size 22x28, including the white 


tr) Sir Galahad—The 
Mill — The Shepherdess—‘“‘Can’t You Talk?” are all beautiful 


NOW they 





Sir Galahad W atts 





Perry Pictures in teaching the sto 


Send 40 cents for_20 pictures of the Pilgri 


Smaller size 3x3%. 30 for 30 cents. 


The Tercentenary of The Landing of the Pilgrims 
1620 — 1920 
What better chance to teach history stories than during this year? Use the 
i of the Pilgrims. 
ms, Plymouth Rock, The Mayflower, etc. Each 514x8. 


[Either of these three pictures on paper 22x28, for $1.25. Any two for $2.00. 


Hofmann Spring 





Herri 
Corot Three Members of a Temperance Society 


Box 1, Malden, Massachusetts 








‘*The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting up of such books’’ 





SCHOOL CLASSICS 


POSTPAID —SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS PER DOZEN 


Your Pupils Soon Tire of a Book Constantly in Hand 


To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than|in the school- 
room. Long before the basic reader is finished many other simple books should be read. A 
book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, with practically the same 
vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously attacked by the busy inquisitive little minds. 


EIGHT CENTS EACH, 


Get a supply. The cost is slight. 


FIRST GRADE 


2. Asop’s Fasres. Part I, 
Edited by Mara L. Pratt. 

Large type. Blackboard words. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, Cock-a-Doodle 
and the Piece of Gold, Wolf and Goat, The 
Lazy Grasshoppers, The Wolf and the Crane, 
Kid and Wolf, Fox and Crow, The Stag at 
the Lake. Illustrations. 

3. Aésop’s Fasties. * Part II. 

The Hawk and the Nightingale, Snake’s 
Eggs, Fox and Crab, The Ant and Dove, 
Dog and His Shadow, Cat and the Birds, 
Fox in the Well, the Fox and Stork, and other 
chapters. 

73. Tae Story or tHe Bups. Nature 
Stories. Autobiographical. Illustrated. 
74. Waat Annie Saw. 
Stories from Nature. 
77. Frower Frrenps. Part I. 

Pleasant, instructive talks, with ethical 
value, about some of our flower friends. 
Illustrated. 


SECOND GRADE 


7. Lrrtte Rep Rmmc Hoop — Jack-o’ 
LANTERNS—AND OLD OAK TREE’S 
Curistmas Dream. Iilustrated 

8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

pitally told with some variations that 
hold children deeply intent. Tlustrated. 
75. Bups, Roots anp STEMS 


A Nature Reader that yields in simple form 
much curious information about buds, stems 
and roots. Illustrated. 


76. Some Bmp FRrenps. 
78. FLOWER Frrenps. Part II. 


79. Frower Frrenps. Part III. 
Illustrated. Both 78 and 79 continue the 
stories of Our Flower Friends begun so attrac- 
tively in No. 77, Part I, of the First Grade. 
87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRING-TIME 
Two fine folk stories, adapted cleverly to the 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY Boston Chicago New York 


er 


Bright and interesting, every one. 


Second Grade. They are Sleeping Beauty, 
and Siegfried and Brunhilde. 

185. Rosson Crusoe. Part I. 

186. Rosinson Crusoe. Part II. 

187. Rosrinson Crusoe. Part III. 

188. Rosrnson Crusoe. Part IV. 


These four parts relate in a form so sim- 
plified as to catch the interest and the under 
standing of all second grade pupils. 

Each number fully illustrated. 


189. CHILDREN or History. I. 

Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin 
Fulton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, all told 
in fireside language, simple and familiar. 

190. CHILDREN or History. II. 

Portraits. Story of Irving, Cooper, Audu- 
bon, Webster, Emerson, Bryant, in the style 
made so enjoyable to children by Miss Chase. 


196. LEGENDS OF THE SprING-Tme. II. 
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PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 





June 22— SUMMER SCHOOL — Aug. 1. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 

3 Departments—lI. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 

III. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 

ment Central Location—Accredited. 


Address Registrar 
BoxB, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


A WOMAN’S WORTH TO A COMMUNITY IS 
DETERMINED BY THE SERVICE 
SHE RENDERS IT. 


The School for Nurses of Hahnemann Hospital of 
Chicago offers young women splendid opportunities 
to be of real service. 

Address: Nellie Crissy, R.N., Supt. of Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE GRACE HOSPITAL — DETROIT 


Three-year course. Ejight-hour day. Registered by the 
State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical class work 
throughout. Modern nurses’ home; includes summer 
vacation home for nurses. Minimum entrance require 
ment, two years’ High School work or its equivalent. 

For free catalog, address Superintendent of Nurses, 
Box 20, The Grace Hospital, John R. Street 





and Willis Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 











BOX 302, 


be T TT 





Established 1886 as the Chicago Kindergarten College, 
Elizabeth Harrison, President. It is one of the oldest 
and largest Training Schools for teachers of children. 


ey National 


municipal playgrounds. 


Four Dormitories on College grounds, seventeen minutes’ ride from center of city. Chicago offers many 
recreations to summer students — parks, bathing beaches, tennis and golf, theatre, concerts and opera. 
For illustrated bulletin, address: 


2944 MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, 


Elementary College 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 21 to August 13 


Kindergarten and Elementary Courses, undergraduate and 
advanced. Credit applied toward diploma. Kindergarten and 
Primary Demonstration School for children, using Problem- 
Project method. Observation in Kindergarten and Primary 
grades in Chicago public and private schools, 
Present Day Problems in Community Living by prominent 
Chicago educators and social workers. 
nature study and gardening, in folk dancing, festivals and 
pageants, children’s literature and the art of story telling, 
playground methods with observation in Chicago’s noted 


Kindergarten 


and 


Lectures upon 


Special courses in 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

















For Women 









en 


os 


Commerce, Engineering, 


rooms $10.00 to $15.00 for the term. 


courses, etc., 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


VALPARAISO UNIVERS! 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown ( 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso Uni- 
versity will open June 1, 1920, and will 
continue twelve weeks. An exceptional 
opportunity is offered the teacher or pros- 
pective teacher to combine the summer 
vacation with study at a most reasonable ex- 
pense. During the summer session there will 
be beginning, intermediate and advanced 
courses offered in the following departments: 


Preparatory, High School, Arts and 
Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 
Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, 
Chemistry, 
and Pharmacy, Physical Education. 


The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $20.00 for the 
term of twelve weeks; board $48.00 for the term, and 


Bulletin giving lete information concerning 
oil Ga acted Wes. Adee 


HENRY KINSEY BROWN, President 
Valparaiso, Indiana 


ae. 





nest boulevard 








Physical Education 





eet eal Hazlitt will be here during the 


work in Interpretative, Classic, Aisthetic, Folk and 
Nature dancing; also Baby Studies in dancing. 


Two year normal course open in September. Sum- 
mer Camp in MICHIGAN— June 5-July 3. 


SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION AND 
CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


For catalogs of summer and winter work address 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


430 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Established 1903 


6 WEEKS SUMMER 
SESSION 
June 28—Aug.7 


Normal courses in all branches 
of physical education under well 
known and experienced teachers. 
Games, gymnastics, athletics, danc- 
ing as well as theory classes. 


DANCING — Madeline Burtner 


entire session giving all the new 


Registrar: 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Six weeks course < = June 29 to August 7 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


(INCORPORATED) 
ELIAS DAY, Director 
‘Definite Preparation for a Definite Work” 


. | : branch | Courses offered supply the demand for 
ss Saeeeen noes Pym 1) eleaamaas latest methods in gymnastics and games. 


Drills. New material in Dance, Festival 
SUMMER SCHOCGL and Pageantry. Experienced teachers. 
June 28— August | 


Certificate granted. Accredited by the 

Six weeks Chicago Board of Education and by the 

Write for detailed information and free State Examining Board. Attractive dor- 
catalog. mitory. For free catalog, address: 

Address REGISTRAR, Columbia Normal School of Physical Education 

Dept. P., 600-610 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago | Dept. N.3358 S. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


WANTED For summer Work 
For Summer Work 
Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—with a salary 
to start and all railway fare paid? 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a 
nation wide organization, will have openings for at least twenty women teachers this Spring and 
Summer, Work is of a school nature and offers good business training. These positions are 
in our regular sales organization and are paying 


$150 to $400 a Month 


Positions will be filled in the order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifica- 
tions who can start earliest and work longest. Giv« age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
®OELLLLLLLLLLLLSLDVS SS SS LS SSIS SSS 


Wanted: Men_and Women Teachers 
| For Interesting Vacation Work 


A genuine opportunity to travel, earn good money and render good 
service to your fellow teachers can be brought about by the sale of 


Public School Methods — New Edition 


A Substantial Guarantee Offered 


If you are unable to travel, we will give you an opportunity to represent this 
indispensable professional help at your county institute and among your teacher 
friends. 











— FLL OLLI IL III IO 
SFLS LI IID III 














Write for our Free Brochure which tells what your teacher 
friends and superintendents are doing in this work. 


SCHOOL METHODS CO., Inc., Dept. 10, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











ILLINOIS TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to 
women interested in the nursing profession and 
allied forms of public service. 
_Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing. 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 








Special oppertunities offered to those 

who qualify in 3rd year, either in 

Cook County Hospital or by affiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS: Physical fitness; a High 
School education or its educational equivalent; minimum 
age, 20 years. For further information, address 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 


509 S. Honore St., Box“P” Chicago, Illinois 











Physical Education 
For Women 


Summer Camp Session 
July 5—August 13 


If you are seeking an op- 
portunity for professional 
advancement and a vaca- 
tion in the great outdoors 
under Girl Scout leader- 
ship,come toTHEISLAND, 
Gull Lake,Mich,—the Lake 
of clear waters. sunshine 
and sandy shore. 


Accredited Girl Scout 
School for Captains; certifi- 
cate given at successful 
completion of courses in 
Playground, Public School Methods, Dancing, 
Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 

Aesthetic and folk dancing under Miss 
Louise Baylis, one of the three Chalif gold 
medal holders. 


Limited Registration. Address 
C. Ward Crampton, M. D., Dean 
Box PN Battle Creek, Michigan 


Battle Creek Normal School of Physical Education 




















CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


ACCREDITED 


SUMMER SCHOOL, 1920 
REGISTRATION, JUNE 28 
SPECIALIZES IN PRE-KINDERGARTEN, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY TRAINING, 


Unique Courses condtetod by experts, Unlimited demand for experienced teachers. Ideal residentia! location and surroundings for 
&summerin Chicago, Why not prepare yourselfto be a supervisorand command the maximum salary? Send for illustrated catalog. 


REGISTRAR DEPT. E. 








701 RUSH STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











ART 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 28 TO 
SEPTEMBER I'7 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF“DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 














Teachers wanted to represent PRIMARY EDUCATION at Summer Schools and 


Summer Institutes in western states. You should embrace this 


nity to earn 


extra money during vacation. Address PRIMARY EDUCATION, Chicago, IIl. 







, 








RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AustTIN BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES , 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 42 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 48 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 40 cents. J 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. If Worries of the Class Room 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 52 cents digestive disorders and that tired feel- 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 60 cents ing, keep a bottle of 


9 
For Grade 11: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 60 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918), 70 cents H Oo r Ss y 8 r d S 


BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 60 cents Acid Phos p hate 


For Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 60c, 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 70c. eer Se. Avr betes 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 67 cents. It assists in a pleasant and readily assimilated 


form to repair the waste which the nervous sys- 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS (1919), 68 cents tem has suffered. A splendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


id b i 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Rumford irene <ttee R. 1. 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO G48 5-18 
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Now Published in a Three Book Edition 


“CRAYOLA” ain 


Gold Medal Crayons ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC 


Lower Grades Middle Grades Higher Grades 


. SK. sD ang 
SS a A, 





There has never been a series of arithmetics more 
closely linked with the pupil’s life, and more helpful 
in preparing him for his work after he leaves school. 


Among other things these books 


‘ , : Appeal to pupils’ interests through Number Games. 
An incen fo. more hs Make the Shortest Methods the natural methods. 


An aid to better work. Provide abundant Oral Drills which give the pupil 
In the hands of scholars, “CRAYOLA” facility, skill and proficiency. 


offers a line of 24 different colors in clean, Furnish numerous Drills for Accuracy and Speed 


convenient, ready-to-use form. No mixing + oe : -_ 
sequired; no danger of ing. which give the kind of training employers demand. 


The colors are permanent and as brilliant Present Socialized Recitations which develop respon- 
as those in the finest oil-tube colors. They sibility and resourcefulness. 


can be overworked to produce any desired Group together problems on common subjects, thus 
effect, from the delicacy of water colors and making for consecutive thinking, sustaining inter- 


pastels to the heavy, pasty oil tones. est, supplying useful information, etc. 
For best results, make sure you get genuine 


“ ” If You Wish to See for Yourself how well 
CRAYOLA” Gold Medal Crayon. Homilton’s Essentials of Urithmasse 


Send for interesting brochure, “What the average either in 3 or 2 Books, do these things, 
teacher may accomplish in Blackboard Drawing.” send for our special circular No. 1809 


nnRnhrtrieeSonce"” | AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
A: GENE ee 
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REMITTANCES 
Gade, drafts and 
cheuld be made 
—. H to the order of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


xo COPIES 


The increased cost of 
duction com; us to 





the Primary Education 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sgadiing new ive the 
always be sure to give 

old address to which the 


Is important, as our name 

alone is not sufficient data 

to discontinue the copy go- 
dress. 





New York 18 E. 171h's Serene 
Canada 


Gonrricht. 1020. 1920, by Pri Education Co. Peebed Mant Monthly, 


at Boston Post Office as Second 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Seen Feito, $2.00 per year. Single Copies, Twenty-Five cents 
Canadian Postage, 25c per year extra . 


ton, Mass, 50 Bromfield Street 


Foreign Postage, 40c per year extra 


, Ill., 2457 Prairie Ave. 


inate the i f CUR- 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not “*What does it cost?’ but “‘Does it pay me?” 














The Need of the Hour 


The need of the hour calls all who cherish American 
ideals tothelp create in the rising generation of voters a 
still greater vision of True Citizenship. Since coming out 
of the army hospital I feel that to help save the world from 
autocracy means to provide more education for all, or, 
at the very least, to make some available to all. I hope 


by the fall of next year to take 
up teaching again full time, 
but can’t sit idly by in these 
critical hours without suggest- 
ing how the emergency may, 
in a degree, be met. The 
salary question is up to the 
public; it’s up to American 
educators to see to it that 
every bit of available teaching 
power is put into use so that 
the thousands of children now 
without teachers may be taught. 
The public will be more apt to 
co-operate when it sees all 
children receiving education. 


Open Schools in Summer 


In the emergency I suggest 
keeping schools open during the 
summer. The following rea- 
sons are culled from Captain 
F. M. Hammitt’s article which 
appeared in the School Board 
Journal for May, 1919, entitled 
“The All Year School in Ma- 
son City”: 

The school year is divided 
into four quarters, of twelve 


weeks each — A, B and Cfclasses, with promotion each 


quarter — twelve grades. 


His reasons for favoring this arrangement: 


1 Not good business to allow a million-dollar investment 
to be idle, or unproductive, for three months. 


Henry Baxter Parker 





Partial Contents of This Issue 


These make PRIMARY EDUCATION 
An INVESTMENT, not an EXPENSE 














April Issue, 1920 
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2 No employment for children in business or at home. 
3 The system would put the poor ahead faster. 


4 Wages of high 


grammar school graduates; therefore, better economic 
conditions for the masses, 


school graduates higher than 


5 [By running the school 
the year around the students 
working their way through 
can choose the three months 
in which they can find the 
most lucrative employment. 


6 Choice of seasons is more 
economical and democratic. 


7 The forgetting during the 
three months is prevented. 


Undergraduates as 
Teachers 


In addition I suggest that in- 
asmuch as there are thousands 
of untrained people teaching 
(in many cases even without 
high school training), college 
and even some high school 
under-graduates be allowed to 
take a hand at Americanizing, 
i.e., educating, our youth dur- 
ing the summer at least. 
College students would thus 
vitalize their college work, 
and more would enter the pro- 
fession, [at least’for this period 


of great need. Many regular teachers wish to attend 


summer courses and would welcome this interchange, 


These are the fruits of my own practical experience, given 


gladly that education may be made available%Jto more 


potential citizens, because I believe democratic education 
is the saviour of republics and of the whole world, 
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The Power of the Project 


Emma B. Grant 


Head of the Training Department, State Normal School, Bemidji, Minn. 


In]Dr. Charles§ McMurry’s new book, “Teaching by Projects,” 
he says, “The term project belongs in one sense to the language 
of business — or of plans and schemes in active life. It is an echo 
from a noisy world, an intrusion upon the quiet of the school, 
like a sharp train whistle or a noisy street wagon. But our 
drowsy school work may need this influx of noise and disturbance 
from without. At any rate the school is being brought into sharp 
contact with real life.’’ On another page he states, “At the present 
moment we need to be jolted out of our conventional, fermal school 

hrases and to find terms better adapted to the educational needs and 
orcesofthe hour. The term project is a newcomer among educational 
phrases. It seems to suggest, not the school but the shop, not the 
text-book but the busy mart, the industrial life, the unhallowed things 
of the schemer and the promoter. Perhaps this is its merit, that it 
forces attention upon things that have come to importance in life, 
things which need to break over the threshold into the school. The 
project idea suits our present needs because it tosses aside our con- 
ventional abstractions and sets up a larger practical unit of knowledge 
as the basis of study. The school is absorbing into itself as fast as it 
can the big things of life, the schemes that men and women are chiefly 
concerned about, and these are becoming our school topics.” 

The true project method of teaching is one of the strong- 
est forces at work to-day to develop democracy and combat 
Bolshevism in the United States. The use of the word 
“true” is necessary because there are a number of fallacies 
abroad in the land which need correction or the power of the 
project work is weakened. 

One fallacy which always arises when a new word 
enters the teaching vocabulary is, that it will become 
such a catch-phrase that its real meaning is lost. Witness 
the rise and fall of such terms as “definite aim,” “object 
teaching,” “interest as related to will,” “the appreciative 
mass,” “correlation,” “abstract vs. concrete,” “efficiency,” 
and a host of others. Just now almost every new device 
is labeled “project.” In the current educational magazines 
you will see such labels as “A Sand-table Project,” “A 
Dairy Project,” “South America—a Geography Project.” 
and even the teaching of a new song was called “A Music 
Project.” (If this article were named “The Power of 
Teaching,” or any older word, you perhaps would not read 
it.) Sometimes these activities so named, are projects, 
but oftener they are not, at least in the sense that Dr. 
Kilpatrick intends in his pamphlet on “The Project 
Method.” He makes a strong point of the purpose, too 
much of which has been the teacher’s purpose, not the 
pupil’s. Much of the so-called has no chance for its 
fruition, is not a project. May it not be like the emotional 
state which James warns against, where emotions are 
aroused which we do not satisfy? This formal education 
is a weakening rather than a strengthening educative 
process. Or is it educative at all? Is it not deadening 
passivity? So test your projects by the initiative, by the 
purpose, and see if there are a series of acts leading to a 
successful conclusion. More, do the activities “lead on” 
to further knowledge, or must the teacher constantly prod 
and assign tasks? Test them by the method of learning 
in real life situations. 

Perhaps a greater injustice is being done to the project 
idea in many localities where it is being attempted by 
teachers who do not know the underlying principles. 
Their “spirits are willing,” but their intellectual fields are 
unprepared. The project becomes a collection of hand- 
me-down, ready-made devices suggested by an enthusiastic 
supervisor. Such superficiality discredits the project 
method in any community. How may teachers understand 
these principles which must be the basis of all project work 
in the schoolroom? Perhaps the best way is attendance 
at schools where the project method is taught and prac- 
ticed with children. Accompany this with a considerable 
amount of reading on the topic, and an open mind. In 


lieu of such attendance, any body of teachers can systemati- 
cally read, discuss and put into practice the project method 
as found in the following suggested bibliography. It is by 
no means complete, but it does claim to cover the basic 
principles, leaving the teacher to find in many other books 
specific needs for her individual projects. Several mistakes 
have been made in attempting to introduce this method 
in city systems without an organization of teachers to study 
it beforehand. The results are such that if one wishes the 
method to survive in that community it will be made 
compulsory that no ‘teacher be allowed to try it till she has 
studied its fundamental principles, rather than using it 
after three visits to a teacher who was using it. The 
bibliography is submitted with the idea of its being helpful 
to teachers who have not yet had the chance to attend a 
school and see the project method in its experimental stage, 

Among many people who have omitted the preliminary 
study, a fallacy exists that organization of subject matter 
and materials is unnecessary. The pendulum swings too 
far from the cut-and-dried method of doing a certain thing 
always at a certain time, with the resultant criticism that 
time is wasted. A teacher said to a principal, “Oh, I like 
the project idea; it is such a ‘snap’ forme. I do not have 
to plan my work now, for the children do that as they 
work!” Another teacher said, “TI like it because I have so 
much more time.’ Now the project method requires an 
absolute business-like attitude toward subject matter, 
materials and plans. In any large project, a vast amount 
of correlated material must be so easy of access that it will 
take plenty of any teacher’s time just to be her own filing 
clerk. To be sure, the teacher’s plans are often changed 
by a change in the child’s purpose, but this, too, requires 
more, not less, planning on the part of the teacher so thai 
she may follow several avenues of activity quickly. 

Yet another fallacy exists when a teacher with that 
dangerous thing called “a little knowledge,” construes this 
method into meaning license. To quote Dr. Kilpatrick 
again, “Some, in reaction, have resorted to humoring 
childish whims.” A child was found lying on his stomach 
on the floor, while the teacher attemped group work, on 
the other side of the room. Upon being asked the reason 
for this vestigial position, she replied, “You see in this 
project method we allow pupils to follow their own im- 
pulses!” Nothing could be farther from the point of 
view which declares that “whole-hearted, purposeful 
activity in a social situation as the typical unit of schoo! 
procedure is the guarantee of the utilization of the child’s 
native capacities now frequently wasted.” 

Now another mistake, also due to introducing the method 
with too little forethought, is that of attempting it in a 
one-grade room of fifty to sixty pupils, with screwed-down 
seats, meagre equipment, materials too small in size, and 
very little floor space. This is almost physically impossible 
ani too many conscientious teachers have heen discouraged 
by being asked to follow the project plan, but without 
proper equipment or assistance. 

There are a number of objectors — many of them truly 
conscientious — who claim that too little is accomplishea 
in the three R’s as contrasted with the old régime. True, 
these people often have closed their minds to anything 
different from the way they have been trained, but many 
parents wil! hearken eagerly to this type of criticism and it 
must be met if the project methoa is to grow in power as 
it should. In the successful project method plan, more 
reading is done than in any formal scheme. Real reading 
is not a process of calling words, or being expert at long 
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lists of phonetic symbols; rather it has to do with efnotion 
and with information, with the getting and giving of thought 
in real life situations with familiarity in classic lore, and 
with a desire to read more and more. Such insane remarks 
as “I see a girl,” “This is mamma,” “Run, squirrel, run,” 
“Does the squirrel run?” “He runs,” “Well, well, is the 
boy well?” “The boy is at the well,” hardly come under 
the thought-producing term of reading. Neither is it al- 
ways a virtue to declare, “ My first grade class read sixteen 
readers last year!” The quality rather than the quantity 
is the first consideration. How can we prove to these 
objectors that the three R’s are not neglected? Too many 
teachers of the project method are keeping no record of 
their experiment. A complete daily record, using the 
Columbia University blanks or others equally good, and 
adding to it any facts needed for a record of the three R’s, 
will overcome this objection. The real test is the pupil’s 
reading, being sure that this reading “leads on” to more 
reading activity with a teacher constantly setting the time, 
the lesson, or the place. Why not apply the standard 
reading tests and rate these children accordingly? 

In some situations the project method is not as powerful 
an educative force as it might be, because the teacher has 
tried to graft it on to a mechanical routine program. 
In “carrying water on both shoulders” some of it is likely 
to be spilled. 

A criticiasm made is that teachers fail to check up 
materials and that the pupils are not taught the care of 
the materials. In the project plan, materials are on low 
shelves or tables and in constant and quite free use. Make 
it a personal matter as an apostle of the democratic idea 
of the project, that your room will be taken care of, so, 
though it will always look “worky,” it will not present a 
ragged, untidy appearance. 

We have looked long enough at the negative side of the 
project method, as mistakes have been made in working it 
out. Let us now consider the real side, the positive side. 
What is the power of the project method? Is it far reach- 
ing, extending to all phases of citizenship, or is it local and 
restricted to a few school people and through them to the 
kindergarten or primary grades alone? Has it any relation 
to citizenship in a democracy? 

Apart from politics and religion, there is nothing so 
difficult to change, so traditional, as education. In spite 
of advances in industry, science, business and government, 
the traditional persists so strongly in the schoolroom practice 
that the project method seems to many to be a sweeping 
innovation. It is not; it is quite the method of learning 
found in life outside of the schoolroom. There is a close 
relation between this method and the development of 
democratic ideals. It is opposed to militarism, Bolshevism, 
and to blind obedience to dogmatic authority. 

Do you recall the far-from-good-old-days when the 
teacher’s desk stood on top of a high platform? Can you 
see long rows of screwed-down seats with aisles sufficiently 
wide to discourage whispering or the help of a neighbor? 
The high platform symbolized the high intellectual) position 
of the teacher as she looked down and poured knowledge 
on, over and into the helpless subjects below. The teacher 
rules as would the Kaiser, not permitting differences of 
opinion or action from those prescribed by authority. 
This platform, as a symbol, put the teacher so far above 


her subjects that severe penalties were placed on those. 


who disagreed openly or expressed any opinion foreign 
to the ruler. In life, we teach that altruism is a virtue and 
that we must help our neighbor. But in this traditional 
type of school, it was a crime to help your neighbor. The 
seats were placed far enough apart to discourage the 
possibility. Other acts were crimes, too. For example, 
it was a crime to whisper, to move about, to hammer, to 
saw, whistle, paste, use clay, use paints — unless the royal 
scepter was put forth, or all the subjects performed these 
acts at the same time. It must be a mass formation, 
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like the German army, to please the ruler. Good children 
were those who sat with feet flat on the floor, backs stiff, 
hands folded on top of desks, eyes front, and who especially 
sat this way when an assigned task was completed before 
the teacher was ready to look at it. To be like a wooden 
statue, doing nothing, was a virtue that often the bright 
and clever ones did not attain. It made one think of the 
old hymn, “O, to be nothing, nothing!” Truly “perfect 
order was perfect death” in such rooms. The seats were 
veritable “scholastic cells.” If, perchance, you wished to 
borrow a pencil or to compare your progress with another 
pupil; you might be so allowed, if you raised your hand and 
received the royal permission. But to do this without full 
preliminary permission often meant that the offender would 
remain in his “cell” after school. 

It may be that this is an exaggerated picture to many of 
you, but such schoolrooms still exist in this land of ours, 
even after a war has been fought to establish democracy. 
But this is hopeful: we do keep trying for better things. 
A transition time arrived, when we kept much of the above 
plan, but removed the platform, introduced chairs, occu- 
pation materials, and a free work period. 

The materials are still kept in little boxes, taken out and 
replaced by dictation, while the bead stringing, stick laying, 
card sewing, or seed outlining could hardly lay claim to 
developing initiative on the part of the learner. 

The free work period was often a time when materials 
were scattered broadcast and not picked up at the close of 
the period. Anybody did anything anybody chose, but 
there was no guiding purpose, no “purposeful act.” At 
the close of the period, all went back to the routine. Even 
the routine was better than certain types of free work 
periods in many rooms. It was as if some German subject 
escaped across the border and for a few brief moments 
attended a Bolshevist meeting, only to be brought back 
again., 

Then came the cry for a sub-primary group, containing 
those children who were a cross between a good old-fash- 
ioned kinjergarten pupil and a full-fledged mechanical 
first grader. This transition served a good purpose, for 
it awakened both kindergartners and primary teachers 
to the need of changes. We then heard much of the word 
“unification.”’ With a project method rightly understood 
and carried out, is it not possible that the above transition 
words, namely, free period, sub-primary, and unification, 
will be dropped from our vocabulary and practice? 

But wherein lies the ability of the project method to 
develop a democratic citizenry? Some one has said, 
“Without education democratic government becomes a 
farce or a tragedy.” Education under an autocratic ruler 
will not function in a representative form of government. 
Was it not true that in the World War the Germans often 
retreated in frenzied haste when a leader was killed? 
Was it not equally true that our American boys often went 
over the top at the call of a private soldier when their leader 
was killed? Dr. Kilpatrick says that “the teacher’s success 
— if we believe in democracy — will consist in gradually 
eliminating himself or herself from the success of the 
procedure.” 

Does your schoolroom have to be watched constantly by 
you, or worse, by a monitor? Can you trust your pupils 
to go to one corner of your room, to the hall, to a recitation 
or shop room, and there teach each other in groups, work on 
a doll house, write invitations to a party — do all this while 
you conduct a reading class'in your room? Or are they so 
unsocially trained that they need the watchful eye of the 
law upon them at all times? Which kind of training makes 
the better citizen who later may be your banker, your town 
treasurer, your legislator, your custodian of taxpayer’s 
funds? 

The project method has the power of making pupils 
“intellectually critical.” They do not watch the teacher’s 
face to catch her approval or disapproval before being sure 
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of their answers. They are. too busy with their own 
problem. It is a higher plane of motive to which they have 
come, namely, an interest in the work itself, rather than 
doing it for personal approval of the teacher — or even the 
class. If it is their own work, it must stand on its own 
merit and intelligent criticism is invited. A pupil was 
making a cupboard for a large doll house which had been 
constructed with the Patty Hill floor blocks. He stayed 
faithfully at the work bench and used his hammer, saw, 
knife and nails, but in the end each shelf was crooked. 
At last he said to a boy near by, “Can you make this shelf 
straight?” The boy tried, but the shelf was still crooked 
so an appeal was made to the teacher. By a simple showing 
of the need for a ruler measurement on either side, the boy 
made a straight-shelf cupboard. No teacher was critical 
for him; he did his own thinking as far as he could. Can 
politicians, I. W. W. leaders, false prophets, easily influence 
the citizen who, from his youth up, has been trained to do 
his own thinking, backed up by an intelligently critical 
attitude toward his own shortcomings? 

In a certain type of project, Dr. Kilpatrick names four 
steps. They are, “purposing, planning, executing and 
judging.” So it is easily seen that the project requires a 
high variety of thinking such as Dr. Dewey describes in his 
book, “How We Think.” The teacher, of course, needs to 
think through the difficulties so that total failure may be 
avoided for the child. But most of all, does this type of 
thinking require initiative and activity. 

A Hallowe’en party was to be given by the first graders 
for the kindergarten group. The purposing and planning 
steps moved rapidly, but in the executing the question of 
mailing invitations brought up the difficulty of not knowing 
the house numbers of the guests. Ways were suggested 
by the children and they were allowed to get the numbers 
according to their. various plans. Some found them in 
telephone books, others asked older members of the guests’ 
families, while some went to the house and copied numbers. 
Now the teacher had these numbers in her record book 
and could have given them to each child on a slip of paper. 
But this one point in this project brought out more inde- 
pendence and initiative than was thought possible in so 
simple a difficulty. What kind of citizens do you prefer? 
Do you prefer the type that handle an emergency or a 
difficulty by their own initiative, or that appeal to the 
nearest ward boss for an understanding of principles and 
candidates for a coming election, simply because they have 
never been trained to do their own thinking? 

Examples of initiative in emergencies may be multiplied, 
for they occur in the project plan each day. A group of 
intermediate children needed material for working on a 
large play house. This house was to be set out-of-doors 
in the spring. Committees were appointed to care for 
materials, to buy supplies, and to secure funds to pay for 
them. The last committee faced a serious shortage, as 
the teacher had found it necessary to advance three dollars 
for paint brush, shellac and nails. It was finally decided 
to put the question before an open meeting and let the class 
vote. The decision was a pledge to earn five cents a week 
and put it in a fund to pay the teacher. In all this the 
teacher suggested nothing. The point needs to be stressed 
here, however, that it is often the teacher’s right, nay, it 
is what she is hired for, to suggest, guide, even lead, at 
times. There are also brief intervals where she must 
assume the role of dictator. Emergencies, such as wars, 
bring out that necessity. Food dictators and coal adminis- 
trators are not unknown to the American people. A 
teacher must not bea chronic dictator, for she would be 
as harmful to a schoolroom as a Soviet Ark passenger is to 
our body politic. 

An arithmetic game was suggested by a teacher where 
boys and girls kept scores, seeing which side won the more 
points in a series of games. The boys lost several games 
because one boy did not know the table of seven. Two 
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frientls volunteered their services to teach this boy. For 
one week this was done and it was good teaching, too — a 
real purpose was there. 

The roof of the play house was to be covered with as- 
bestos roofing about the time that area needed to be taught, 
so the class used this opportunity to figure the exact amount 
needed, and when the arithmetics were opened, the new 
problem of area was partially solved. 

Does it sound easy for the teacher? It is far from it; 
hours of planning and organization of subject matter 
around each project are required, as well as an assembling 
of the necessary materials to make it complete. In a new 
book by Parker, “General Methods of Teaching in Fle. 
mentary School,” Chapter Five, on Organization of Subject 
Matter, is excellent to show the necessary organization 
in a successful project method. 

A power of the project too little discussed, is the benefit 
to the teacher. It is rather recent that we have begun 
to consider her at all, except as a bit of machinery to be 
spent, weary and worn at the end of a day. The woman 
teacher, as a poorly paid public servant, was not supposed 
to wear as good clothes as many other employed women, 
to ride in parlor cars, to stay at the best hotels, to command 
a room with a bath, to require the services of a manicurist 
or hair dresser; in short, she was not expected to live as a 
prosperous business woman might. She was too “pore.” 
In her new era of better salaries she will have more chance 
of studying education as a creative project. Truly it will 
be the child of her brain, and its growth and nurture care- 
fully watched. Dead formalism does not long live in the 
heart and brain of a teacher who is constantly growing and 
developing new projects for herself and her pupils. Life 
becomes not only a game, but a project to her, and soon 
she files away much valuable data and from it becomes more 
charitable, sweet and human. 

The project method does not need to be argued about 
or pleaded for. For those who see it in the light and hope of 
creative work, rather than the darkness resulting from dead 
formalism, it becomes a new gospel of democracy and a 
weapon against Bolshevism for future generations. 
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English in the Grades VIII 


Rea McCain 


Dictation Lessons 


Need]for Dictation Lessons . 

In composition the thought is stressed all the time. 
“Bear hard upon your subject,” says a book of advice to 
adult writers. “What is it you are trying to say?” we 
ask again and again when a child becomes self-conscious 
and hesitates over the form. Always the thought is kept 
in the foreground, and rightly so. Yet some place and 
some time the child must learn the rules and regulations 
by which expression is governed. 

He must learn them and learn them thoroughly, but let 
this work be done by itself, not sugar-coated and passed over 
as something else, unless both types of lesson become 
equally hateful. To pretend it is something else is like 
the plea of the primary teacher who keeps calling a sentence 
a story because, she says, “children love stories so.” 
There are very few forms of mental activity which children 
cannot enjoy if they are put clearly and rapidly. It is 
not doing things which becomes wearisome, but the waiting 
for something to do. 

The French children are among the best trained in the 
world when it comes to the use of language, and they have 
dictation work from the very earliest years. Some educa- 
tors tried the experiment of dictating certain English para- 
graphs to boys in French schools. The form was more 
correct than when the same selection was given to children 
of the same age in America. More, when the experiment 
was repeated with college students it was found that they, 
too, were inferior to the little foreigners. 

Their training in writing contains much dictation work 
and experiments recently made in our own schools prove 
the wisdom of this course. 


Special Advantages 

Dictation work possesses several points of advantage. 
The child is freed from the thought of subject matter and 
can turn all his energies to form until the points under 
discussion are mastered. Special topics can be stressed. 
If the class has been studying the use of the quotation mark, 
the example chosen can be such as toemploy its use a number 
of times. If the pupils have no other drill than that given 
in the writing of themes, they may have no occasion to use 
their knowledge for a number of days. It is immediate and 
frequent use which clinches facts. 

The ease of criticising the result is another point in favor 
of this type of lesson. The skilled teacher should be able 
to complete the survey in a very few minutes by means of 
class and self-criticism. ‘This can never be the case when 
the material under discussion is not identical. 


Preparation for Lesson : 

The preliminary work is most important. The material 
to be dictated should be placed before the children, prefer- 
ably on the blackboard. Then let the teacher go over every 

int upon: which drill is needed. ‘Why does this word 

egin with a capital?” “Why is a period used here?” 
“Do you find any other place where a period is used for the 
same reason?” 

Interest is easily aroused. The children know they will 
have immediate use for all the facts which are run over 
and they are anxious to prove they know them all. 

Suitable rules are not difficult to fmd. The following 
topics were discussed in a fourth grade. 

Every declarative sentence ends with a period. 

Quotation marks are placed around the exact words of 
a speaker. 

A person’s name begins with a capital. 

The name of a people begins with a capital. 

When asking permission use “may.” 

Every interrogative sentence ends with a question mark. 





Every paragraph should be indented. 

This list is given merely to show the material that is used. 
It is not in any sense complete. To put the matter briefly, 
— rule of composition, should be tested in dictation 
essons. 


Method of Procedure in Lesson 

When the preliminary drill is ended the teacher should 
dictate the matter to the children, they writing it sentence 
by sentence. Naturally, in the first grade a sentence, and 
a short one at that, is aJl the children can manage. In 
higher grades they can take much more, a little story (if 
given a sentence at a time) is not beyond the power of third 
grade children. When they begin to write consecutive 
sentences to dictation it is best to tell them when to begin 
a new paragraph. The habit of placing each sentence by 
itself is hard to break, and it is well for them to grow used 
to the sight of the larger unit before too great a strain is 
placed upon them in the matter of deciding where the break 
should be made. 

As soon as the writing is finished the correction should 
be made. If the material has been placed upon the board 
the curtain which has been used to cover it can be withdrawn 
and the children may make most of the necessary corrections 
themselves. This encourages the habit of self-criticism and 
self-correction, which is most desirable. Besides this, it 
gives the opportunity to say, “ Why is this the way it is in 
the story?” The reason is emphasized. 

It may seem that the drill given immediately before 
writing would tend to make them remember the location 
of the mark rather than its meaning. In theory there 
might be this danger. Practically I have never seen it 
happen. The placing will not come exactly as it did on 
the board, so position will not be of any great assistance. 
What if the child does remember that a period came after 
a certain word? Have you not asked why it is there? 
The reason has been made plain. We see that a certain 
mark occupies a particular position and try thereafter 
to use it in the same way. 


Material Used 

It is better that all the selections used be by good authors. 
We can manufacture examples to fit almost anything, but 
we want our pupils to feel that these rules are not abstrac- 
tions formed for the annoyance of children and subject to 
discard when they reach years of discretion. Rather they 
must be brought to feel that they are studying the con- 
ventions observed by all educated people, that they may 
take their own places with such men in the future and feel 
no awkwardness in the association. 


Possibilities in ‘“The Wolf and the Lamb”’ 

One day a wolf found a lamb drinking at a brook. The 
wolf said, “What do you mean by making the water muddy 
at my spring?” 

“Indeed, sir,” said the poor frightened lamb, “I did net 
disturb your spring; it is farther up the stream, and the 
water does not run that way.” 

“Well,” said the wolf, “you trampled the mud up in my 
spring last year.” 

“No, indeed,” said the trembling lamb. “I was not born 
last year.” : 

“Oh, well, if you didn’t do it, your father or mother did.” 

And he gobbled the ae lamb — which was just what he 
had intended to do all the time. — sop 


All but two of the rules quoted in an earlier part of this 
discussion are illustrated in this story. We advocate the 
use of such material, not that the children may incidentally 
learn more stories, but that they may realize that these 
rules which they have to learn are a part of what they know 
to be ordinary expression. 
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Studies in Art Appreciation VII 


C. Edward Newell 
Supervisor of Art and Handwork, Springfield, Mass. 


Children of the Shell — Bartolome Esteban Murillo 


Suggestive Method of Study 


Do you think the children in this picture are beautiful? 
Are they boys or girls? Which of the two children seems 
tobe the older? How are they dressed? What is the boy 
who kneels doing? From what is he drinking? Who is 
giving him a drink? What is the boy at the left doing to 
steady the shell? Where is he looking? What is he doing 
with his left hand? Why does one boy stoop or kneel? 
What is he carrying in one hand? What is floating from 
the cross? To what is the younger boy pointing? Where 
s the lightest part of the picture? Does this help you to 


see the head of the Christ Child more readily? How many 
little cherubs or angels can you count? Are the two boys 
on the earth? Where are the cherubs? How are they 
holding their little hands? Can you see them as clearly as 
you can see the boys? What is lying on the ground? 
Does the lamb look comfortable? Where is the lamb 
looking? é 

Why do you think the picture is called “Children of the 
Shell”? Do you like the picture? Why? Do you know 
whom these little children represent? Do you remember 
a time when you were tired and very, very thirsty? How 
good a cool drink of water tasted! Were you not very 
grateful to the one who gave you such a drink? 


The Story of the Picture 


This beautiful picture shows us two little boys, attractive, 
healthy and lovely. The one standing is supposed to repre- 
sent the Christ Child and the one kneeling represents his 
cousin John, sometimes called St. John. 

There must be a spring of water near by, for Jesus is 
giving St, John a drink out of a shell. What a good cup 
the shell makes! The little St. John eagerly holds the shell 
to his lips, enjoying the refreshing water, for he is evidently 
tired and thirsty. You see how he is kneeling to rest 
himself while drinking. Over his shoulder he holds a 


light cross from which floats a scroll. The scroll reads, 
“Behold, the Lamb of God.” Perhaps you will remember 
having seen a picture called the “ Madonna of the Chair.” 
St. John also appears with his symbol in this picture. 

The lamb looks up as if he loved the boys and wanted 
to have a part in all they did. The lamb, as a symbol of 
innocence, is the natural playmate of these beautiful boys. 
The Christ Child is often called the Divine Shepherd, so a 
lamb is often painted with him. 

The angels, unseen by the children, have come down from 
heaven and are watching them,some with handsclasped asin 
prayer. These little cherubs remind us of how tenderly the 
Heavenly Father watches over and cares for little children. 
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Murillo wants us to think of the Christ Child and St. John 
as real little boys who loved to be out of doors and who loved 
to play together as other boys do. But he does not want 
us to forget that this is the Christ Child, so he made him 
much more beautiful than any real boy. This is called 
“idealizing” a character. A story with two meanings is 
sometimes called an “allegory,” so this is an allegorical 
picture. 

When an artist wants us to think more of Christ’s divine 
nature than of His human nature, he paints a halo or ring 
of light around his head. There is no ring of light in this 
picture. Murillo wants us to catch the meaning of the 
spirit of helpfulness, the eternal beauty of service, together 
with the real beauty of the children. ‘These things no 
creed forbids and no faith omits.” 


The Story of the Artist 


The artist who painted “Children of the Shell” was 
named Murillo (moo rél’ yd) (1618-1682). He was born 
in Seville, Spain, the son of poor parents, who died when 
he was but a boy. An uncle then became his guardian and 
because of the boy’s love for drawing, the uncle apprenticed 
him to a painter, who taught Murillo the use of colors. 

A public weekly market was held in Seville, at which 
food stuffs and all kinds of supplies were sold. The young 
Murillo was so poor that he was forced to paint very bright 
colored little pictures to sell at the public market, even 
painting some pictures on the spot at any customer’s order. 
He did not enjoy this work, but was obliged to earn money 
to support himself. In course of time and by walking most 
of the way over the mountains, he was able to go from 
Seville to Madrid, the capital of Spain. Here he studied 
and copied pictures at the Royal Gallery and painted many 
of his own. He lived and studied under the care of a very 
famous Spanish artist bythe name of Velasquez (va las’keth). 
Soon the young painter returned to Seville where he lived 
and painted for the rest of his life. ‘Children of the Shell” 
is considered by many to be the most beautiful picture of 
children in the world. The original oil painting is in the 
Prado Gallery, Madrid, Spain. 





Do We Teach Letter. 
Writing? 


ASyoung man in France during the heaviest of the fight- 
ing wrote home to his mother somewhat as follows: 


Dear Ma 

There isn’t much‘to say, so I won’t write often. If you don’t hear 
you'll know I’m all right. It’s awful muddy. Don’t worry. 

Jack 

This was an extreme case, perhaps, but there were 
countless lads in France who were not able to send home 
an interesting, graphic letter because they did not see the 
significant details of the life. Some boys did not write even 
as much as Jack because they had nothing at all to say. 
This inability to express their feelings on paper was not 
wholly due to the censor, though, of course, the fact that 
alkletters were to be read by a third person had some effect 
in=checking spontaneity. The reason for the many in- 
articulate boys lies back in the schoolrooms of the last 
decade. We who were teaching these lads to write were 
teaching them to spell and to punctuate (perhaps), but we 
were not teaching them to express themselves. 

I wonder how many of us have been guilty of giving the 
children a letter to write when we were busy in getting out 


a report that was due, hoping thereby to keep them still, 
and reasonably busy, until the report could be finished. 
I wonder if we have not rather carelessly handed out the 
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paper for a letter to be written when we had laryngitisfand 
we felt unable to speak a word. 

Johnny began a letter to his uncle in Florida asffollows: 
Dear Uncle 

The greatest crop of the United States is corn. 


and then went on with a fairly good essay on corn pro- 
duction, taken mostly from the geography reader. 

That letter, though perfect in English, is a pitiful failure 
asa letter. tJ 

We must teach Johnny that a letter is news, and we must 
try to develop a sense of what is news in the mind of the 
person to whom we are writing. It is not impossible to 
show Johnny that in a letter to his grandmother an account 
of the football victory of his team would not be of interest, 
while the fact that old Rover had died, or that the baby had 
learned to take a step, would be of great interest to her. 
We may teach the children that sometimes the weather 
may be news. A cold wave that freezes the ponds and the 
water pipes is of interest to Aunt May, who is spending the 
winter in Florida. We may lead the children to see how 
trivial a bit of household news is of interest to one of the 
family who is far away. 

We have spent much time in teaching the rules of punctu- 
ation of a quotation within a quotation, but how often do 
any of us use that form? Would not a little of that time 
spent in studying the “Letters of Susan Hale” be worth 
more to a pupil from every point of view? 

One way that the writer has found helpful in teaching 
pupils to select news of interest to their friends who are 
ill, is this. Whenever a pupil in my room is ill, for more 
than ten consecutive sessions, the entire room is put to 
work writing to the sick child. We discuss in detail those 
things which we feel are of interest to the absent pupil. 
We decide what things are not quite kind to mention. 
The fact that Ralph Snow has left town is allowable news. 
The fact that the sick child is losing new work which he 
will find it hard to make up, is not to be mentioned, on the 
ground that he might fret over it and thus be ill longer. 
This custom of sending notes from the class is always 
pleasing to mothers. The sick child is amused and happy 
while reading the letters, the mother has an opportunity to 
see the work of the class in spelling, punctuation and 
writing, and to compare her own child’s ability with the 
others, and judge fairly of the ability of her own boy. 
Even the nurses in a city hospital have thanked me for 
sending letters to a little patient, saying that they them- 
selves were greatly entertained by the children’s notes. 

In Flanders Field the poppies bloomed for all to see. 
The white crosses shone and the larks flew over where 
many men were lying. Yet only one saw the significance 
of these familiar things and wrote a poem that will live. 
If we can train the children first to see the meaning in the 
trivial things, if we can teach them to express that — 
in an individual forcible way, we shall do more to enri 
their own lives and the lives of their friends. than we can 
do in any amount of time spent on routine exercises in 
punctuation and rules of grammar. 

The war has taught us many things, good and not so 
good, but we must learn from it the necessity of making 
the letters of the children vital, meaningful and individual, 
so that they may not fail in the days when they are for an 
reason separated from their homes to keep in close tou 
with the ones who wait at home. 





America’s Historic Bells 


The peal of eight bronze bells which hang in the belfry of 
the Old North Church in Boston, have rung for ed 
great event in the history of the United States. The 
were cast in 1744, in England, and are now the only ones 
of their kind in this country. To proclaim the recent 
signing of the Peace Treaty, they rang for forty minutes, 
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A Rainy Day 
Annebelle R, Bucknam 


Three little raincoat maids are we, 
Who fear not the wind or rain; 

We just stand still, and laugh with glee 
At the winds and rain again. 


Now we three do not care at all, 
‘We fear not the wind and storm; 

The winds may blow, and rain may fall, 
Yet we three keep dry and warm. 








for Teachers 
Alle McLoughlin 


“Let’s Play —” 


[' you are a very sensible person, or a very orderly 


Stories 


one, don’t waste your time reading this, because it 

is the tale of an erratic stone-pile that set out on 

a career of adventure aided and abetted by two 
grown-ups and tempted by a hundred small ones. 

It started out to be an ordinary stone-pile with no 
particular ambitions and no great future before it, 
and it expected to do no more than to grow up into 
a sturdy foundation for some modest home and rear 
a commonplace family like the other nine hundred 
and ninety-nine of its kin; but fate has a way of giving 
a kick here and a shove there to even a stone-pile until 
it finds itself doing things it never dreamed of being allowed 
to do and having things happen to it that it never imagined 
would occur. 

There are a good many reasons why this tale might 
never have been written (and not many reasons why 
it should), for if this load of rocks had chanced to belong 
to some one other than a woman who had liked boys or 
had been dumped anywhere else than next to a school 
full of boys, or if the principal of that school had been 
anyone else than one who understood boys, this stone-pile 
might never have been able to generate all the happiness 
that it had been giving out for the months before vacation 
time came. But it was bought by a woman who had 
boys of her own and piled along the terrace between two 
big friendly maple trees next door to the First Ward School, 
and in that school abides a principal who is endowed 
with that heaven-born gift of knowing how and when 
to let boys alone—and so our stone-pile came into 
its own, fulfilling even more than its mission. That is 
as much as the greatest do. 

But to get on with my story: 
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One day—one of the few balmy days of earliest spring — 
one of the lads of this school leaned idly against our hero 
(or is it heroine) because the stones were warm and he 
felt too spring-fevery to think of anything else to do, 
and in the same spirit of idleness he loosened some of 
the stones nearest him in the center of the pile; then, 
because there is a psychological law of repetition and 
least resistance, he loosened another and another and 
found by piling them above their fellows that he had 
made a cavity. This suggested getting into it, so he 
worked more industriously until he had made room for 
part of himself to hide; that awoke the primitive instinct 
of the cave man and he dug deeper with the idea of hiding 
away and startling his companions when they passed 
along the sidewalk; but shortly he was joined by others 
like himself and as they pulled and hauled, their circu- 
lation improved, ideas grew apace and the evolution of 
civilization was spread out for all whocared to read. 

“Let’s have a cave!” they said on Monday, digging, 
heaving, with grunts and ouches. 


“Let’s have it a hut,” they decided the next week 
as their evoluting ancestors had decided ages ago. More 
business of the same kind. “Let’s have more than one 
room,” they said, compassing another age in a few years, 
perspiring and removing coats and sweaters. 

“Let’s have a regular town,” they said, again keeping 
up with their ambitions while the foundations began 
to widen out toward the road and on and on toward the 
next corner. 

“Let’s make it into a Fort!” 

And the evolution, with all its irony, was complete, and 
they have reached the twentieth century. 

Well, a fort it was, and as the days went by a great flag 
waved from the branches of the trees that marked its 
beginnings; from the highest point stuck up the antenne 
of the wireless with its opposite end carefully tied to two 
dead batteries hidden at the base of the parapet, where 
no crafty spy might hope to locate them. 

Wireless means code, you know (or have you forgotten), 
and code means a key and a key means a secret chamber 
in the rocks where only the trusted few may delve; and 
codes and keys and forts mean pass words. 

What do you think they chose? 

Why, “Pershing,” of course. 

Sorties, dashing charges, brave rescues, bold recon- 
noiterings, over the top, the zero hour, sieges when ammuni- 
tion ran so low that bold men crawled through dark passages 
and ‘by devious ways through untold dangers to reach 
the base of supplies — all these became daily occurrences. 

During the darkest days of the war, when the enemies 
were most aggressive, the ammunition disappeared entirely, 
and it was only the understanding principal who oppor- 
tunely discarded a handful of waste chalk at that particular 
and crucial moment, that saved the fate of the flag. And 
that recess the whole works became a munition factory 
and powder was pounded out by men and women alike. 

Sometimes there would be a lull at the front and one 
or more of the Fochs or Haigs would have a grand re- 
view or call his corps out for field maneuver, as one day 
when there rang out under the high windows these com- 
mands: 

“Shun! 

Pr’sent arms! 

Reporter arms! 

Sojer arms! 

March!” 

And a sea of nine broomstick guns started off across 
lots in all the pomp and circumstance of a volunteer army 
under the leadership of a field marshal. 

‘Heroes of many campaigns as the decorations on their 
inflated breasts showed to all who understood the insignia 
of the Land of “Let’s play.” To others, perhaps, that 
pasteboard disk was only a milk-bottle stopper, but to 
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and maybe the stupid only saw a Black Cat hosiery tag 
flapping from the string about another’s neck, but that 
was because such a one does not know how the Order 
of the Garter looks; that flat top off a can of peanut 
butter was not a can cover, at all; it was an American 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

“Left! Right! Left! Right!” they advanced, skirting 
all the dry places, but everyone splashing through all the 
puddles. 

“Look at Coxey’s Army!” derided an urchin who had 
to go with the family laundry. 

“Aw, g’wan you Chinaman!” retaliated one from 
the ranks, giving his coup d’etat with neatness and 
dispatch, not only intimating his own emancipation from 
such slavery, but suggesting that the poor drudge would 
later have to turn the wringer. 

Bump — bump — bump, bump, bump — went the one 
lonesome little red drum up to the walk where the general- 
issimo made a sharp turn and took the opportunity to 
turn quickly to see if anyone had insurrected, for the com- 
mander was a little Italian and his heredity reminded 
him that one can never tell when a revolution may be 
brewing. Sure enough, there was one who had stepped 
out of line, and another about to follow. “Get int’ line, 
you fella! ” he yelled. “Sojer don’t stop to scratch he 
neck.” 

“ ’Taint my neck—it’s my ’lastic!” retorted the revo- 
lutionist. 

“Shun!” yowled the lusty disciplinarian and order 
once more prevailed as he glanced along his line, with 
men from many lands: Irish, French, English, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian, German even. 

“What army is this?” called out a passer-by. 

“It’s the League of Nations International Police 
Force,” answered another man who had been watching 
them. 

“We ain’t either,” came from the army. 

“Tt’s the Bolsheviki,” put in a high school senior who 
happened along. 

“Freshie! Freshie!” was the stinging comeback from 
his small brother in the ranks, who knew where to touch 
with most effect. 

“Forward! March!” once more came the order, the 
column wheeled into line with a few shoves and punches 
from the teacher of tactics, the drum started up its single 
beat with the army still incognito. 

They reconnoitered the fort, which they seemed to 
recall, all at once, sent up a few spies, charged and with- 
out a casualty (unless you counted the loss of the com- 
missary which was an all day sucker and the last end 
of a banana in its skin), landed once more inside their 
old redoubts. The man on the sidewalk must have 
been that kind of a boy himself, for he followed the army 
up to the very walls of their stone-pile and asked, start- 
ing down the line — “What’s your name? And yours? 
And yours?” Out came the names — Irish and French, 
English, Italian, Russian, Dutch, even German. 

“Are you the League of Nations?” he asked again. 

“Naw!” they told him, wishing he would hurry and 
let them go on with their play. 

“Are you the Bolsheviki?” laughing. 

“Naw!” 

“Well, what are you?” he asked again. 

They gave him the look that is the portion passed out 
to all feeble-minded, as they said, with one voice: 

“We’re ’Mericans!” and then sounded the bugle for 
the resumption of the business of war. 

After the battles, to the rescue came the valiant am- 
lance corps, with its stretcher bearers and first aid doctors 
and surgeons, although the surgeons were usually found 
only at the base hospital, and the few casualties were 
re-assembled and retrieved to the impromptu hospital 


the initiated and its wearer it was the Legion of Honor; | 
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so recently a fortand a munition plant. This base hospital, 
in turn, was the scene of marvelous operations and miracu- 
lous recoveries. 

Arms were amputated and grew again in a most uncanny 
way. Heads and legs were blown off in the morning 
and were functioning normally again by dinner time. 
Generals carried away on stretchers were charging the 
enemy at the first call of the bugle at the following recess. 
It was done in the most modern, sanitary and efficient 
way, too, with offices, wards, heads and assistants, all 
correctly placed. , 

And then, suddenly—why, no one can tell — the 
pile was deserted by the opposing armies, by the surgeons 
and nurses, by the munition makers; and the girls of 
the school appeared looking over its possibilities and 
commencing its rehabilitation. 

The metamorphosis was made by the simple expedient 
of laying down a paper flour sack for a rug at the main 
entrance, and immediately the gore disappeared, the 
secret chambers became kitchen cabinets, the dead batteries 
found themselves to be rolling pins, the antennz bent itself 
over obligingly into a line on which to hang the family 
washing, G. H. Q. altered to the laundry, and the arsenal 
was transformed into a nursery. But the flag remained 
what it was, 

Teas, dancing, social calls, housecleaning, disciplinin 
of refractory dolls and amateur schools, shopping a 
epidemics of the “flu” replaced the war-like activities 
of the male population, and peace and quiet reigned. But 
at noon time when all the rest had gone, one little fellow, 
like somebody of old on the ruins of Carthage, or maybe 
like a more recent temporary conqueror on less ancient 
ruins, used to sit on the stone-pile and viewing the place 
where the peaceful arts prevailed, sighed for the days 
of militarism. For, like this recent temporary conqueror, 
suggested previously, it was he who had loosened the 
first stone on that day when he had had nothing better 
to do. 

Day after day, and week after week since the early 
days in March until vacation days came, these children 
lived and fought and dreamed in a world quite their own, 
changing, at will, in a way to make the wisest envy, the 
days of war or peace, of poverty or plenty as their fancy 
dictated; and all with the easy, nonchalant, magic words, 
“Let’s play.” 

There went by, the other day after school, two women 
who had never wanted to grow up, and they looked 
over this wonderful stone-pile that had spread itself over 
the terrace and roadside, but never beyond the limits 
that the teachers had set. They saw the place where 
the flag hung; the wireless; the part after part that had 
been added on, a little here and some more there; the 
room where one future interior decorator had plastered 
the stones with gaudy wall paper which he had confis- 
cated from the house-cleaning supplies at home and brought 
to his Joan; the Persian (Gold Medal) rug; aye, even 
one of the secret subterranean chambers; and over the 
queer, crazy, rambling windings and walls, the spirit 
of the little inhabitants of this play-world city seemed 
to hover. 

The two women grinned when they caught each other 
waxing sentimental over it, but if their fairy godmothers 
had chanced along just then, it would not have been for 
riches or beauty or fame or power or wealth that 
they would have sighed; rather they would have 
asked that they might have back again—and keep it 
so long as they lived — the priceless blessing of being 
able to — “Let’s play ——!” 





“The almond blossoms light up the black boughs, 
But on the mountain tops still lies the snow, 

And snow it seems that flutters on these trees, 
Stained. with the violet fragrance of the spring.” 
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Teaching Phonetics 


Albion U. Jenkins 


aware of the arguments of those who have little 

faith in the value of phonetics to give the child 

power in reading. Those who are opposed to the 
teaching of phonetics generally cite instances where pupils 
have learned to read fluently without their aid. It is true 
that pupils can learn to read without systematic drill in 
phonetics, that most of us learned to read without studying 
phonetics and perhaps were able to read so young that we 
are scarcely able to remember when we began, and that 
many of us have taught beginning classes in reading by 
some method, as the A, B, C, word, or sentence method, 
not knowing anything about the teaching of reading with 
the help of phonetics, and obtained excellent results. 

These facts do not necessarily prove that we should 
teach reading without phonetics. It is quite as possible 
in reading, as in everything else, to swing from one extreme 
to the other, from no phonetics at all to an all-phonetic 
method and vice versa. Children learn to read by any 
method, whether it requires the systematic teaching of 
phonetics or not, and for this reason we must not become 
over enthusiastic about the particular advantages of any 
particular method; we should be sufficiently open-minded 
to select the strong points from every method. Likewise 
in this case we should be ready to accept whatever help 
the study of phonetics can give us. From my own ex- 
perience and observation I am thoroughly convinced that 
reading can be better taught and greater progress made 
with the assistance of phonetics than without. 

All the newer method readers recognize the value of 
phonetics in teaching reading, only some go to the extreme 
and begin with phonetics, the dry bones of reading. These 
all-phonetic methods doubtless afford a fine crutch for 
weak teachers and those who want to have their pupils 
learn to say words with the least expenditure of energy 
on their part. This is the extreme of the no-phonetic 
method. It seems that we ought to strike a balance and 
make use of the assistance that phonetics can give. The 
newer methods that do this are the so-called story 
methods which include the all-phonetic methods just 
mentioned. 

Why should not children read something worth while 
from the beginning? Why should they not have their 
desire for reading aroused so that they will want to read 
the new story for what they can get out of it? Most 
pupils have a strong desire to read and will read if given 
the opportunity and material which has a peculiar mean- 
ing for them. Rhymes, fairy tales, fables and folk tales 
are the literature of childhood. Why not begin with such 
material? Children always love a story. They will listen 
to it as it is told by the teacher, dramatize it and read it 
with zest if it is presented in the right way. 

After a few weeks of school, children ought to have 
learned to read several good basic stories. Out of this 
material should come the phonetics which the child is to 
study. If the word, make, appears in the lesson, why not 
separate it into its two principal phonetic elements, m and 
ake, letting the pupils discover the sounds for themselves? 
Certainly no harm will be done. If the pupils have had 
sufficient ear-training they will readily give other words 
that contain the phonogram, ake, or the so-called ake 
family, as fake, bake, sake, lake, rake, cake, take, wake. 
These may be arranged on the board as follows, the teacher 
writing the words down as fast as they are given by the 
pupils: 


I: writing on the subject of phonetics I am not un- 


ake ake 
make 
fake 


sake 


lake 
rake 
cake 
take 
wake 


The first plan develops familiarity with the phonogram, 
ake, and the various initial sounds, while the second ac- 
quaints the pupils with the words as wholes. In like manner 
many other phonograms can be taught. This can be made 
a very interesting exercise and in the hands of a skilful 
teacher will be enjoyed by the pupils. Before leaving such 
an exercise both concert and individual work should be 
required. 

As soon as pupils are familiar with a number of sounds, 
as in the above exercise, the sounds should be printed on 
cards about six by eight inches in size. These cards should 
be used for rapid drill work in some such manner as this: 
The teacher takes her position where every pupil in the 
class can easily see the cards. As soon as the phonetic is 
shown, it is pronounced softly by the class in concert. 
This concert drill serves as a review and freshens the 
names of the phonetics in the minds of those who have 
forgotten them. After all the sounds have been reviewed 
in concert, they should be reviewed individually. There 
are various ways of conducting individual drills, but one 
of the most efficient is to have pupils rise by rows, one 
row at a time. The first row stands and each pupil, 
beginning at the front, pronounces the sound shown and 
sits down immediately. When the whole row has thus 
been seated, the next row stands and proceeds in the same 
manner. It is a good plan to occasionally have a few 
pupils pronounce all the sounds without stopping. 

Pupils in this way become familiar with many sounds 
and are ready to use them in their reading work. But 
assistance must be given the child or he will make his 
applications in but very few instances. To develop power 
in blending is often a difficult task, but can be facilitated 


by writing the sound known by the children on the board 
as follows: 


ight 
at 
an ound old 
ill ought 
oO all 
ake 


ing ide 


eqentyge-™ 


ate 


The teacher points to various sounds forming a word 
while the pupils watch, as, f/-ight. The children raise 
hands and a pupil is called upon to pronounce the word, 
fight. So s-ing, t-ill, f-ought, f{-ight-ing, 1- ight, 
r-ide, etc. This exercise gives the pupils the power to 
blend or put together the sounds they see. Exercises of 
this character should be given daily in the first two grades, 
frequently in the third grade, and often enough in the 
fourth grade so that the pupils do not forget them. New 
sounds may be added as taught and the exercise accordingly 
becomes more difficult for the grade and serves its purpose. 

As outlined above the daily exercise in the first three 
grades would be: 


I Review : familiar phonetics by aid of perception 
cards 
1 Concert drill 
2 Individual Drill 








ed 
re 
ne 
ne 
vil, 
nd 


me 
ew 


ids 
Sut 
his 
ver 
ted 
ird 


ord 
Lise 
rd, 
ght, 


; of 
Jes, 
the 
Yew 
igly 
ose. 
ree 


tion 
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Il Teach new phonograms and initial sounds as indicated 
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The teacher who teaches phonetics as outlined above, 


above, these being added to the perception allowing no careless, slipshod, haphazard work, cannot fail 


cards as soon as thoroughly krown. 
Ill Give a blend drill 


to succeed in the teaching of the mechanical side) of 
reading. 


Some Problems of the Third Year Teacher 


Irene Douglass 


of a fall day were filling the schoolroom with gloom, 

but still Miss Boyd sat at her desk lost in thought. 

There was no pile of books or papers awaiting cor- 
rection, the appointments of the room seemed in order, 
the last pupil was gone, and yet the perplexed little teacher 
made no sign of leaving her post. She was gazing at 
the empty rows of small seats and in imagination filling 
each place with its rightful occupant. 

Miss Boyd had accepted this third year class of forty 
little girls with a slight fear tugging at her heart, for tiny 
as they were, they had achieved an unenviable reputation 
of being an unsatisfactory class with which to work. 

“Ts there any way,” she soliloquized, “of managing 
these little people so that I can do without so much ex- 
postulation, so many ‘don’ts,’ so many minor punish- 
ments given for peccadillos which seem so trivial and 
yet cannot be overlooked.” Each child of the forty was 
interesting and dear to her and yet forty separate prob- 
blems confronted her. 

Miss Boyd was nothing if not mathematical and precise, 
so after a puzzling half hour she drew her writing pad 
into position. She had no intention of instituting a divid- 
ing line between “the sheep and the goats” but just wished 
to see set down in black and white the names of the more 
serious of her cases, her “patients,” and opposite each 
name place the principal complaint and when possible 
a suggested remedy. She tried to avoid the pitfall of 
robbing a child of her individuality and of laying down 
such rigid rules that each would become an automaton, 
moving and speaking like a well regulated machine set 
in motion by the teacher. She felt her incapacity and 
too great reluctance to attempt to model each child after 
her own ideas, but in a spirit of helpfulness endeavored 
to find the best method to bring out what good traits 
were latent in each, and to subdue the unsightly and 
harmful. 

After a further half hour of work the following memo- 
randum appeared. 


[a half past four, and the darkening shadows 


SI 5s a och cies slightly deaf. 

DNs artis sce poor eyesight. 

SD opens: the artist 

‘we . sapere extremely nervous. 

5 Edith..........timid and shy. 
ores seldom on time for lines or lessons. 
7 Catherine...... playful, attention easily distracted. 
it no self-reliance. 

= Are the eternal questioner. 

Oe ns ad nom the wriggler. 

1 Sees tap the uninterested. 

es Ponta untidy in appearance and work. 


The chief problems were finally set down, but the 
solution of each one presented a special difficulty. In 
due course of time, however, the following thoughts winged 
their way to the little teacher’s perplexed mind. 

Problems number one and two were solved by the re- 
solve to pay more attention to the seating of Anna and 
Louise. Simple experiments might be necessary to find 
out the positions best suited for these children with these 
slight infirmities. This would prevent Louise from run- 
ning up to the board to decipher what was there, and 
would do away with Anna’s puzzled expression and up- 


lifted hand to request a repetition. A note, too, would 
be sent to each home, telling of the state of affairsJand 
urging medical attention. 

What treatment should be meted out to Bonnie, the 
artistically inclined? Numerous stories of unfeeling school- 
masters who tried to keep genius from displaying itself 
sprang to Miss Boyd’s mind. Were the wondrous ladies 
that decorated so many scraps of paper on Bonnie’s desk 
the precursors of later world renowned portraits? Still 
it seemed advisable for Bonnie to learn to read and spell 
to some slight extent, and perhaps her activity in the 
drawing line night be called into use in helping to put 
some simple designs on the board from time to time, or 
a slight decoration on condition that all surreptitious 
work should be discontinued. 

Problem number four required serious consideration. 
Mary was indeed so nervous that any effort toward helping 
her must be cautiously applied. When rising to answer 
any question there was such a pulling at her dress, placing 
her hand over her mouth and such numerous wriggling 
movements that Miss Boyd had formerly often tried 
to expedite matters by a rather stern manner. This 
increased rather than dispelled the nervousness with the 
result that Mary would finally take her seat flushed, 
abashed and perplexed. On the other hand Miss Boyd 
remembered how carefully any little message or duty 
had been done and resolved in the future to have Mary 
do many little unobtrusive services for her when the child 
would in a measure forget self in the pleasure of doing 
something for “teacher.” 

‘Fhe same treatment might be applied to the fifth case. 
Edith, too, was a silent, reserved child, and she and Mary 
were both sure to gain more self reliance by being appointed 
monitors for various duties, when each would feel a slight 
responsibility. Miss Boyd also resolved that as it was 
still too painful an ordeal for either to recite, sing, or even 
read individually they should be frequently placed in 
small groups to read or act in concert with others. 

In Ruth Miss Boyd considered she had her: thorn in 
the flesh. Being modeled in an exact and punctilious 
mold the continued late arrival and general unprepared- 
ness of this small girl greatly exasperated her teacher. 
If not actually late she dawdled so long in the cloakroom 
in divesting herself of coat, hat, and rubbers that almost 
invariably she entered the classroom after her fellow 
pupils. This habit followed her throughout the day. 
Ruth’s book was always the last to be found, her work 
the last to be given in, and if she was the last to enter 
she was also the last to leave the room. Scoldings, de- 
tentions, loss of conduct marks availed nothing. Per- 
haps the old game of running races with the clock might 
prove interesting to Ruth. She might be allowed, say, 
five minutes for dressing, packing up her books, etc., 
and a record be kept to see when she “beat the clock” 
or when she was beaten. Some pleasant duty must be 
thought of to be her special privilege, provided she arrived 
in time each day to perform it. Miss Boyd was a firm 
believer in the efficacy of a pleasant little note sent to 
the home, and determined that a nicely worded request 
should be despatched to Ruth’s mother to see that the 
wee daughter be sent off a trifle earlier each morning. 

Problems seven and eight were thought of next. The 
first step would. be to separate these two whose attention 
was so easily distracted from the matter in hand. Miss 
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Cut-Out Greeting Cards 


EASTER 
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Boyd recalled her previous attempts to remedy this trouble 
when Catherine had been ignominiously led to the Kinder- 
garten room on one occasion when she had been discovered 
playing with some treasured toys instead of ‘working 
at her arithmetic. Maude had been sent bruskly back 
to her seat with the order to work it out for herself. 
Catherine had been subdued and attentive for the follow- 
ing day only, while Maude had returned to her seat with 
her usual helpless and hopeless expression. Catherine 
should be placed in such a way that she would have only 
two near neighbors while perhaps the shy Edith would 
help to counterbalance her liveliness. Maude, too, must 
be brought near the front and, perchance, if she saw busy 
little Clare working away earnestly she might feel like 
doing likewise. Certainly Maude must be praised for 
every determined effort to master any subject in hand. 
A tiny motto of “Try, Try, Again,” prettily printed, 
might be pinned to the front ledge of the desk. For 
Catherine “Do Your Best Always,” might be effective. 
These mottoes must not be considered as badges of dis- 
grace, but as little helpers to do what is right. 

Who has not had a Nora in her class? A Nora who 
is always busy at something else when a lesson or page 
is given out, and when the class is ready to begin work 
raises her hand to have the information repeated. A 
Nora is always ready to ask questions on subjects that a 
moment’s thought would reveal the answer. Now Miss 
Boyd delighted in answering questions which showed that 
her pupils were taking an intelligent interest in a subject 
and always encouraged the questioners. Questions, how- 
ever, which were asked simply to obviate the necessity 
of thought on the part of the asker must surely be dis- 
res) Perhaps a little talk to the whole class on 
this subject and a private five minutes with Nora might 
help to remedy that trouble. 

Could any seat prove more satisfactory than another 
to the restless Irene? After a moment’s thought Miss 
Boyd remembered that Irene was usually turning around 
in her seat to interview her neighbor just behind her. 
Surely a seat at the back of the room would do away 
with the inclination to turn around. Irene should be 
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duly installed there, and some exercises given in standing 
and sitting correctly. Irene must be commended on all 
possible occasions when her position merited approval. 

The problem of Gladys, the languid, uninterested pupil, 
presented a difficult aspect until Miss Boyd remembered 
that Gladys had often spoken of evening parties and late 
hours. Here surely was need of a diplomatic note to 
the mother explaining that it was impossible for a pupil 
to be alert and bright who stayed up at night till ten and 
eleven o’clock. Gladys must be given some responsibility 
as a monitor or as a helper, “a pupil teacher” to little 
Dorothy who, entering late in the year, was rather behind 
her class. The knowledge that some one depended on 
her for asistance might help to waken her up a bit. 

The twelfth and last of the cases seemed almost the 
hardest for which to prescribe. Carelessness at home 
must surely account for Ida’s unkempt appearance, soiled 
dress, untidy hair, and lost buttons. Untidiness in person 
communicated itself to her surroundings. Her desk was 
crowded with old papers and cloths, and the paper strewn 
floor was decorated with ink stains and rolling pencils. 
Some of the morning talks must be taken on cleanliness 
and tidiness. Suggestions must be asked for as to the 
best way of obtaining a good result, and Ida must be 
often called on to contribute some of the suggestions. 
A watchful eye must be kept on the appearance of her 
desk and tidiness insisted upon. Then, again, a little 
word like “How pretty your hair looks to-day!” “How 
clean your hands are, even the nails!” may help toward 
a desired end. 

Miss Bloyd stopped, glanced over her notes, then smiled 
quietly to herself. “Perhaps this is not a very scientific 
or pedagogical analysis of the trouble, and perhaps the 
prescriptions are a trifle homceopathic, too much sugar 
coated for the severely inclined, but I’m going to try these 
ideas, and perhaps I’ll write up the results to hand over 
to other perplexed teachers who are distressing themselves 
over the infirmities of their pupils.” So springing up with a 
happy relieved look Miss Boyd stepped gaily to the door, 
locked it, and started home, and proceeded to forget that 
forty little problems awaited her attention on the morrow. 
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“Those Tables” 


Grace Evelyn Starks 


‘\ , THY,” said Harriet one morning before the last 

school bell had rung, “I just /ove those old tables 

now! Lalways just despisedthem!” There were 

many eager assents to Harriet’s sentiments, and 

Miss Carter felt a queer sense of mingled guilt and satis- 

faction. Rewards of merit had been so strictly tabooed 

in the training school from which Miss Carter had been 

graduated! And these dear babies of hers had been bribed, 
truly! 

An unwritten but nevertheless inflexible rule had been 
that Grade III learn all the multiplication tables. And 
Grade III had struggled earnestly but hopelessly to learn 
them. “Help” had been given outside of school hours, for 
Miss Carter never “kept anyone after school,” notes had 
been despatched to parents enjoining their assistance, but 
still no results were apparent. 

Then Miss Carter deliberately bribed them. The school 
was divided into its A and B classes, and numbers equalling 
the number of pupils were written upon slips of paper and 
distributed. Every day after the board work in arithme- 
tic was completed, the sides lined up and had a table con- 
test. He who missed was sent down, while he who was 
able to answer a missed problem went “up” and to “go 
up head” was the greatest honor, and procured for the 
successful one a “‘head” mark! These were placed opposite 
the name of the winner upon the blackboard, and the one 
in each class receiving the most marks at the end of the 
month secured the prize! Almost from the first week a 
marvelous change took place in the attitude of the pupils 
toward those tables! Parents were pressed into service by 
the pupils and Miss Carter soon found it difficult to catch 
any one on either multiplication, division, addition or sub- 
traction of number facts. Indeed they could give facts 
concerning the table of thirteen and add readily such facts 
as 20 + 13; 40 + 15; 70 + 18; 90 + 12; and so on. 
Miss Carter had to think quickly herself to give them fast 
enough. And formerly 5 X 8 had been a painful effort of 
solution. Do not we all, thought Miss Carter, really work 
in the hope of reward or the fear of punishment? And do 
we not work better and harder in the hope of reward than 
when spurred by fear? The prizes were insignificant in 
themselves — postcard photographs of the happy winner, 
an especially coveted pencil or tablet; once it was a growing 
lily bulb that brought cheer to a home of most humble 
circumstances, the mother telling Miss Carter, almost with 
tears in her eyes, that the entire family somehow had to be 
better after its coming! How could it be wrong? That 
incident alone made it right. 

There were some delightful games now and then, that 
helped impress the facts. One consisted of a circle drawn 
upon the board, the multiplier and the sign being writ- 
ten on the outside and the numbers from one to twelve 
within. The answers were written to the right. 





The pupils in turn, took the pointer and gave any number 
fact they wished. The one who made no mistake in the 
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time allowed won the game. Addition facts were treated 
in a similar manner. 

Again cards one by two inches were given out. Upon 
these were written number facts with answers lacking. 
Pupils rose from their seats, stated the problem and gave 
the answer in regular order. 

No game was more enjoyed than “ playing ball,’”’ however. 
For this a square was drawn .upon the board and sub- 
divided into squares. In each division a problem was writ- 
ten by the teacher. The pupils were then allowed to come 
in turns to the board and bounce the ball. The square hit 
by the ball became the one for which the answer must be 
given. 

A variation consisted in writing in the squares, numbers 
to and including 30. The player was allowed three trials 
at bouncing the ball at the square. Those at their seats set 
down the figures and he who was first to give the result 
became “It” for the next game. 

Ring Toss was almost as popular. In playing it a circle 
was drawn around the standard, the value set at any figure 
desired and each ring also worth a given amount. When 
successfully tossed over the standard the player scored 
the value of the ring times the value of the circle. This 
was varied to be a training in addition, also. 

Another form of the same game consisted in substituting 
a ball for the ring and drawing an oblong around the 
standard outside of which were again drawn four circles. 
These circles had a fixed value and the ball had a fixed value 
in a like manner. The player rolled his ball and his score 
was the product of the value of the ball and that of the ob- 
ject touched. 

Bean bag games were as keenly enjoyed. An enjoyable 
and instructive bean bag game was played by setting a small 
ladder against the wall, each rung having a different value, 
that one farthest away being the highest. The bags were 
then tossed through the rungs, from a distance marked on 
the floor, the score being the product of the value of the 
ball and the value of the rung through which the ball passed. 
The sides of the ladder, when struck, were zero. 

These simple games and the spirit of competition they 
aroused not only gave Grade III the mastery of those long 
abhorred tables, but gave the children a keen intellectual 
pleasure as well. Truly has it been said that “a child is 
educated through his play.” 





Possible Projects 


Litheld Holm 
I Bakery 
Clay rolls, bread, etc. 
Signs 
Cashier 


Wrapping paper, etc. 
Money. Make change 


II Prepare dramatization of story. Children make cos- 
tumes 


III Japanese tea 


Make money 
Blossoms, decorations 
Kimonos, toys 


IV Preparation for Martha Washington Tea to make 
money 
Minuet 
Soldier march 
Children make hats, swords, etc. Play soldier 
Perhaps give dramatization of story for mothers 
Have doll house finished by that time. Or bakery. 
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An Easter Bonnet 
An Idea for Grade IV 


Frances Clausen 


N looking over the many things appropriate to Easter, 
nothing is perhaps more suited to the feminine part 
of our community than the Easter bonnet and cer- 
tainly will be hailed with delight by the average 

primary child. The hats may be drawn freehand or traced 
according to the ability of the class or the grade constructing 
them. They may be colored with crayon or paint, and 
here the teacher should limit the pupil to one or two colors 
and black, so as to correlate good ideas on dress as well as 
mere pleasure in making the toy. Never aJlow a child 
to color anything, and especially an article of clothing, 
unless the finished problem would be really wearable. 
For often the foreign element of our schools is allowed full 
sway in gorgeous reds and yellows, the teacher resignedly 
thinking that it is impossible to alter their ideas. No one 
has more beautiful schemes of coloring than the Italian, 
but they must be toned down to meet our American climate 
and ideas of correct dress. 

Thus we skillfully conceal a lesson in our apparent 
pleasure. 

The hat should be drawn on white drawing paper and 
outlined in black. 

‘Use light gray construction paper for the base, which 
consists of two ovals or egg shapes, the wire support being 
slipped between them and both pasted together. The wire 
is about eight inches long or five inches when finished. 

Use thin hat wire. A spool of Dennison’s flower wire 
was used for the originals, which contains ten yards of 
light green wire sufficient for a room of forty-five pupils. 


The hat in the illustration is colored a light tan with a 
garnet bow. 

The hat with a quill should be colored black, with a black 
and blue ribbon and a blue quill. 

The poke hat is yellow, with black velvet bow. 

The hat with the plume is green, with dark blue plume 
and black ribbon trimming. 





A Tree Design 


Marie S. Stillman 
Rhode Island Normal School 


The approach of Arbor Day and its attendant celebration 
with invitations, programs and exercises, with possibly a 
competition for a cover design for an Arbor Day leaflet — 
all these offer opportunity for motivation of drawing and 
design in every grade. Some principles of design and some 
definite shapes to work upon are necessary, if we are to get 
good results from all the children in a class. 

Four tree symbols are shown at the head of the page, 
suitable for use in beginning tree design. In these the tree 
form is stripped of all individual variation and the resulting 
shape is the simplest possible tree form, with the salient 
characteristic of the tree retained. Thus the general shape 
of the elm is a circle, its trunk long and slender. The pine 
is triangular in shape, with trunk short and straight. 
Low and spreading is the apple, semi-circular in shape, 
with gnarled and crooked trunk. The cedar or poplar is a 
tall, slender, modified triangle, with almost no trunk at all. 
Such shapes as these the children can draw readily if the 
teacher works at the board with her class. 

Beginners in design need to see many variations of a form 
made upon the board, and the teacher who works for her 
class to show them how, will get results impossible in any 
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other way. To gain facility in modifying the symbols, we 
may vary the shape by 


1 Change of Proportion 
2 Change of Outline 
3 Change of Character 


In changing proportion we may increase the height and 
keep the width the same, or decrease the width and keep 
the height the same, or decrease the width and increase the 
height. This will make a more slender tree. To make a 
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short broad tree, we should proceed in the opposite manner, 
After the teacher has illustrated the change of proportion 
with one symbol the children can do the same with the 
others. 

Possible changes of outline suggest themselves, as do 
changes in character of the form, and will result in sur- 
prising variety and originality in a class; The teacher 
should always guard against too great variation of the 
outline, remembering always that there can be no beauty 
without unity, and that “Simplicity is the Supreme Ex- 
cellence.” 


The Fundamentals in Primary Grades 


Ruby M. Potts 


in the life of most teachers, for very féw classes are 

well grounded in these, and it is not the previous 

teacher’s fault, as many of us have found to our 
sorrow, when we have taken our own classes the following 
fall, for the information we so carefully imparted, the 
memory work we so painstakingly drilled upon, seems to 
have vanished like magic during the summer, and total 
blankness taken its place. If this experience has not fallen 
to you, either it will be yours in time, or you are so mar- 
velously efficient you should be turning your wonderful 
talents to Some more famous use. You are too bright for 
the teaching profession. By this I do not mean that a 
teacher cannot be an efficient instructor. I am merely 
referring to those (far more than we dream of) whose habit 
it is to blame the previous teacher for the shortcomings 
of her class, a most unprofessional thing to do, and one of 
the causes for the slow development of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


The most important, in fact, the only method of teaching 
the fundamentals is by drill, elimination and concentration. 
But to be of vital value to the child (the slow, the backward), 
drill must be Alive and Interesting. It must possess Action. 
Dead drill, repetition, defeats itself, and benefits no one, 
creating in time a dull slothful class} and a teacher decidedly 
“in the rut.” 

We all know that the child is always happy in games, 
and if they are purposeful, skillfully leading up to the point 
to be gained, even the backward car’ participate and in time 
become proficient. The purpose of this article is to present 
some devices that will make the teaching of the fundamen- 
tals easier for the teacher, and more interesting, and 
valuable to the child. 

Take the subject of Addition first. When the class enters 
your room, give a couple of simple tests in adding. Those 
who make an excellent grade may then be eliminated. 
Give them something else to do. Let them use this time 
for the lessons they find more difficult. If they are excellent 
in all studies, as is very often the case, procure a set of 
library books and let them read. This will furnish a 
powerful incentive to the others to get ahead, also. Now 
the remaining numbers may again be divided in two classes: 
those who are fairly accurate, can make perhaps fifty credits 
out of a hundred, and those who are absolute failures. 

Divide the Arithmetic time in two periods. The first, 
for the better class, and the second for the dullards, the slow, 
the incompetent, whatever you choose to call them. Our 
principal work is with them, but we will consider the teach- 
ing of the first class, to dispose of them, as their training 
is comparatively simple. We will start out with a game 
they will all enjoy. Place on the boart a row of figures, in 

manner: 
9466397 (Center 937468 

A boy stands under “9” and a girl under “8.” Each 
adds toward the center. The one reaching “Center” first 
wins. Teacher is the judge of accuracy; a wrong answer 


T* teaching of the fundamentals is a big bugbear 


loses the race. This game will stimulate those who are 
fairly good to excellent work, and will not tire the class in 
an ordinary period of twenty to thirty minutes. 

The following day we will try the Ladder game. Draw 
on the board a ladder. Place in it the numbers you wish 
them to add. A dog stands at the head of the ladder. 
Boys again race the girls. Any one adding accurately the 
numbers is said to have rescued the dog from the house on 
fire, and the class calls, ‘The dog is saved.” A little red 
chalk surrounding the dog makes it more realistic, and they 
never fail to enjoy being firemen. As these games are 
played, be wide-awake as to why each one fails. It is 
frequently one or two combinations the same pupils fail 
on constantly, and it will be of benefit to them if you will 
call the failure to you and say, “‘ You missed 8 and 7, Earl. 
Stand by me until you can think the answer quickly.” 
He will not be likely to miss that combination on the 
morrow.; 


The third day we will be Fishermen. A large fish pond 
drawn on the board, with the combinations they missed 
the previous day written in it, will be most attractive. 
A chosen pupil at the board records the number of fish each 
catches, for when a mistake is made the fish has gotten away, 
and their turn is up. Add the boys’ and girls’ columns 
separately for the total, to see which side wins. 

Another day we will ride on the street car. Write in a 
row a number of streets with which they are familiar, 
under each a number. The one adding the most numbers 
correctly travels the farthest on the street car. It is great 
fun to see who can go the most blocks. 


The grocer game furnishes variety. Each one in the 


class is a grocer. It is sale day. Draw several oblongs 
on the board in a horizontal row. Call them anything you 
please for that day. Perhaps “bars of soap.” The num- 
bers to add are inside of the bars. Pupil adding most 
numbers exactly sells the most goods, is the best grocer. 
Any number of these games can be made up by the wide- 
awake teacher, to be given only to those who can add, of 
course. You will find your excellent scholars leaving their 
library books and demanding their part in the races. 
Let them share occasionally, but they must not rob the 
others of their training. 


We will now consider the second class. The trouble with 
them right in the start is that they do not know the very 
first combinations, and haven’t sufficient memory to leara 
them, consequently, they dislike addition, are not interested, 
and will not concentrate on their own account, and have 
shirked whenever they could, which was about all the time. 
Our task, then, is to teach them How to find the com- 
binations. The first lesson shows how any number may 
be added to 9 by taking 1 from the number, because 9 
and 1 are 10. As,9and7. Think 1 less than 7 quickly. 
“6,” and call it the “teen,” sixteen. You will need to 
explain this many times to these slow ones, but right here 
is where your skill as a teacher will be shown. You must 
not allow any anger toward one pupil to dull your ability, 
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you must not expect them to learn as the brighter ones, 
you must just persist in the one point pleasantly until it 
dawns on them, and it wil] reach each one in time. It may 
take two or three days, possibly longer, but stick to your 
point, until everyone can tell you without hesitation the 
result of any number added to nine, and understand how 
he gets it. Then show how any number above 9 may be 
added to 9, by the same method, thinking always of the 
10 above; example, 47 and 9. Think first the 10 above 
40 — 50. Then think 1 less than 7, until the answer will 
come instantaneously, 56. If this foundation takes two 
weeks, it is time well spent, for you are giving them at last 
the Real thing, and they will know it. You will find these 
slow ones will be grateful to you, they will be eager when 
at last the light dawns on them that they can do something 
like the other children. If the drill gets tiresome, make 
cards with the numbers, and an infinite number of simple 
games may be played. But for this class, the Individual 
work is what will count, and I never found a slow, dull child 
who wasn’t interested when he found out he could learn 
something that had been a closed book to him before. 
I am not talking about the lazy pupils in this article. 
They are a different problem and come under Discipline, 
and the teacher must use her owningenuity in curing them. 

When the combination of 9 added to any number has 
been mastered, teach that of 8, by taking 2 from the number 
to be added to 8, because 8and2are10. Example: 8 and 5. 
Think 2 less than 5, or 3. Call it the “teen,” thirteen. 
The same principal, you see, and they will more readily 
understand it this time, although it will be harder to take 
away the 2 than it was the 1, when dealing with 9. But 
again, stick to it, until the problem has been conquered, 
carrying out the extensions, as with 9. 

The next step is to teach adding 7 to any number, by 
taking away 3, using the same method. It will be much 
harder than the other combinations, as they cannot so 
readily think 3 less than a number, but in time they will 
learn even this. For 6 added to any number, they have 
already learned 6 and 9, 6 and 8, 6 and 7, so all we must 
learn new is 6 and 6, and 6 and 4. These three facts even 
the dull class will be able to memorize, and our combina- 
tions have been learned, and learned in the right way. 
They have found a method by which they may help them- 
selves, and you have done something of real value for them— 
helped to lay the foundation for much of their upper grade 
work, for the mental must always come before the written. 

Now let us take up the question of time. We have at 
least five months with each class. Devote the first month 
to addition, and the second month, too, if necessary. 
You will find they take up subtraction more readily, and 
the third month will be more than enough for the latter. 
This gives us the fourth month for tables, and the last 
month for the book problems, and by the time we have 
conquered the fundamentals they will be ready for the 
concrete work, for the mechanical part will be automatic. 
I have found the best results obtained from this con- 
centrating on one subject. The average child is bewildered 
when we give him a smattering of addition one day, a 
few minutes of subtracting the next, varied with tables the 
third, followed by thought problems the fourth, with 
something else, perhaps short division, for the fifth. 

Any teacher who cannot think of enough variety for the 
one subject, even if it occupies a month or more of the 
school time, has not the welfare of her dullards at heart, 
and they will leave her room as unprepared as when they 
entered it. But this lies on her conscience alone, for it 
takes infinite patience, enthusiasm, abundant health, and 
above all Inspiration, looking ahead to the years before them 
when what we have done or left undone will count for or 
against these backward children, 

Having the combinations and extensions mastered, we 
proceed with adding proper, and all work must be individual, 
giving them no opportunity tocopy. A very popular lesson 
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is this: Place five short division problems on the board, 
each child having a fair-sized piece of scratch paper and a 
ready pencil. When you say “Go,” everybody copies first 
problem and starts adding. Just as soon as the first 
finishes, he comes to the desk, where you mark his work. 
If correct, you write number “1” on his paper. And so 
on until the first ten have formed in line, the forming in 
line preventing any one copying their answers, and while 
they are waiting the time may be spent in adding the next 
problem mentally. The fun is to see if they can get a 
number ahead each time, and the value is in sending those 
who make mistakes to their seats, saying, “ Your answer 
is wrong. Take your seat and find your mistake.” Not 
allowing them to go on till the problem has been corrected. 
This method will produce Results in any class. 

When the class has gained sufficient power to add fairly 
well, the games for Class I may be taken up with profit and 
pleasure, and in a short time, say a week or two, we are 
ready for the next fundamental, “Subtracting,” which I 
will take up later, in another article. But before we close, 
let us go back to the excellent pupils, for I hear some one 
asking what has become of these pupils, if they are still in 
the discard. Certainly not; neither have they been losing 
their Arithmetic work, The study period has been devoted 
to the book work in their particular grade, and the recitation 
time taken from them only the two weeks or so while the 
first class was becoming proficient in the work in hand. 
Then the two classes were united, and the other funda- 
mentals taken up, for this class will go on at a much greater 
rate of progress than the second class, and of course, easier, 
quicker methods should be used. 

A little plan I have followed for Thought Problems during 
the past year may be of help to somebody else. Our doors 
open at 8.30, while school begins at 9,00. This means that 
from the time the doors are opened a constant stream of 
children is coming in, all at various times. I made it a 
plan to have my work finished so that I might give my 
attention to them. It was understood that as each came 
in, he was to take out his Thought Problem Book, turn to 
the page on the board, close his eyes and think, then in a 
note book for the purpose work the example. When finished 
he came to my desk for correction. If wrong, he had to sit 
and think longer, or if a difficult problem, I perhaps helped 
him by questioning, trying not to give him too much. 
Then he worked the next, and so on. Thus every pupil 
was occupied, and better yet, did individual work and 
learned to help himself and think. And the Thought 
Problem question was solved, leaving the Arithmetic time 
proper free for the fundamentals. 

Just a word before we close, about the games for addition. 
If the numbers are so easy that their addition may be 
memorized, it will be well to change them frequently, or 
have the boys and girls change sides alternately. You can 
easily tell who is addicted to copying, by giving each a 
separate “Ladder,” also who has been memorizing the 
addition from hearing the others recite. 
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Popular Ballad Studies for Grade IV 





Laura F. Kready 


Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 
(Book rights reserved) 


Childe Rowland 


“Childe Rowland” is a folk-tale, which, like “Catskin,” 
“Binnorie,” “The Earlof Mar’s Daughter,” “ Hynde Horn,” 
“The Gay Gowshawk,” “Thomas the Rhymer,” and “Tam- 
erlane,” has been derived from a ballad form and still retains 
portions of its original ballad structure. “Childe Rowland,” 
as given by Joseph Jacobs in “English Fairy Tales,” and 
illustrated by its frontispiece, is a re-telling of an old nurse’s 
tale of 1770, recorded in Jamieson’s “TIllustrations of 
Northern Antiquities.” A portion of the ballad gives the 
motive for the tale: 


Childe Rowland and his brothers twain 
Were playing at the ball, 

And there was their sister Burd Ellen 
In the midst, among them all. 


Childe Rowland kicked it with his foot 
And caught it with his knee; 

At last as he plunged among them all 
O’er the church he made it flee. 


Burd Ellen round about the aisle 
To seek the ball is gone, 
But long they waited, and longer still, 
And she came not back again. 
‘ 


They sought her east, they sought her west, 
ey sought her up and down, 
And woe were the hearts of those brethren, 
For she was not to be found. 


“Childe Rowland” is an especially interesting tale be- 
cause it is distinctly English. It ranks with “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” “Tom Thumb” and “Tom Hickathrift,” as 


containing a certain amount of lore which England can 


claim peculiarly its own. All tales travel from age to age. 
But “Childe Rowland” proves its travels in England by a 
number of literary sign-posts. 

The first English parallel of the tale is in “The Old 
Wives’ Tales,” by Peele, the sixteenth century dramatist. 
It is a story told by the Goodwife Madge to Frolic and 
Fantastic, two travelers whom the Goodman found lost 
in the wood and brought home to spend the night. In 
this tale a fair maid, Delia, who corresponds to Burd Ellen, 
was captured by a sorcerer, Sacripant, was imprisoned in his 
castle, and was sought for by her two Brothers, who in 
the search ask help of an old Man gathering sticks at the 
Cross Roads, who speaks only in riddles. There is a 
potion of oblivion given Delia, the revival of the Brothers, 
the death of Sacripant, and the return of the Brothers with 
Delia. The great similarity of this tale to “Childe Row- 
land” proves that “Childe Rowland” was an English 
folk-tale current at this early date and therefore artistically 
suited to be related by the Goodwife of a poor smith. 

The next appearance of “Childe Rowland” is in Shake- 
speare’s “King Lear,” Act III, Scene IV, where Edgar, 
feigning madness, just as they were about to enter a hovel 
for protection from a violent storm, cried to King Lear: 


Childe Rowland to the dark tower came, 
His word was still — Fie, foe, and fum, 
I smell the blood of a B: man. 


This mention of Childe Rowland in “King Lear” proves 
that the tale was popular in England when the play was 
written, for Edgar as Poor Tom could rave only about what 
had been previously stored up in his mind. The position 
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of the reference as climax to the scene and its significance 
in the play, prove that the tale was well-known and under- 
stood by any English king or noble of the time. _ 

The next appearance of “Childe Rowland” is in Milton’s 
“Comus.” Here a Lady falling into the power of an 
enchanter, Comus, was finally liberated by her two Brothers, 
aided by a friendly spirit, Thyrsis, and a nymph, Sabrina. 
In the tale it was fatal to touch food or drink belonging to 
the enchanter, and the Lady was finally freed when Sabrina 
sprinkled magic drops upon her. This use of the tale in 
“Comus” shows that Milton may have obtained the germ 
of his work from “The Old Wives’ Tales”’ of Peele o: from 
an older folk-tale form of “Childe Rowland.” 

The third appearance of “Childe Rowland” is in Brown- 
ing’s “Childe Rolana.” The references to the tale seem 
to be: 


1 The title is a quotation from Edgar’s song in “King 
Lear.” ; 

2 “The hoary cripple with malicious eye,” who with 
his staff was posted at the cross roads to ensnare with lies 
travelers who asked the way, corresponds to the Old Man 
in “The Old Wives’ Tale” whom the Brothers met at the 
Cross Roads, who spoke to them in riddles. 

3 The traveler asks the way to the Dark Tower. Here 
the Dark Tower is symbolic and typifies the venture that 
tests the soul of man. 

4 “Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set and blew.” 
“‘Child Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


Here Browning seems to have brought together the 
“Chansons de Roland” and the English “Childe Rowland.” 
For the first sentence refers to Childe Roland, the paladin 
of Charlemagne, who when left with a few thousand 
Frenchmen in the narrow mountain passes of Roncevales, 
defiles of the Pyrenees, to guard the rear of the Army, 
was met with the mighty host of the Mohammedans. 
Then when about him lay all his comrades slain, himself 
and the Archbishop alone remaining, dauntless he took his 
horn and blew, to let Charlemagne know they had met the 
enemy. He had come to his “Dark Tower.” He had 
struck manfully and been the soul of courage with defeat 
lying silent all about him. The second sentence refers to 
Childe Rowland of our ballad tale. 

It is very likely that the “Roland Tales” had an influence 
on the English “Childe Rowland.” In 1066, before the 
battle of Hastings, Taillefer, the minstrel of William the 
Conqueror, sang the “Song of Roland” before the Norman 
ranks. These tales of Chail magne filtered across the 
Channel and became attached to the name “Rowland.” 
Among these tales we find situations similar to Burd Ellen 
and the search for her by her Brothers. We find the 
Cup of Oblivion, the wizard Sacripant, Merlin, Felerina the 
enchantress, and knights imprisoned in a rock. On one 
occasion, Roland, deprived of his good sword Durindana, 
seized a branch of an elm tree and with it “never struck in 
vain.” 

For any ballad or ballad tale to have attracted the 
attention of Peele, of Shakespeare, of Milton, and of 
Browning, and of the English people in the times of all 
these noted men, is quite sufficient proof that the tale is 
classic and deserves a place in the child’s English. Let us 
turn now to the tale and see what there is in it. 

The theme of the story is the capture of Burd Ellen and 
her imprisonment by the King of Elfland in his Dark Tower, 
the search for her by her three Brothers, and the safe return 
of all from Elfland. Each of the Brothers journey to 
Elfland. But interest is preserved by describing only the 
venture of Childe Rowland, the third and youngest Brother. 
He started out equipped for the search with his father’s 
good brand “that never struck in vain,” and with a spell 
of victory cast upon him by his Mother, the Queen. He, 
like his Brothers, went to the Warlock Merlin for advice. 





But he paid great heed to Merlin’s words, took his words 
to heart, and thanked him for his help. 

The story is a venture, a tale of courage. The success 
of the venture depended upon both the loyalty and con- 
sideration of Childe Rowland for his Mother, the Queen, 
and her love and helpfulness in equipping him for the 
venture — “Childe Rowland” isan example of preparedness. 
It depended upon both the good advice given the hero by 
the Warlock Merlin, telling him what to do and exactly 
what not to do, and Childe Rowland’s great carefulness to 
remember the advice and obey it — “Childe Rowland” is 
an example of obedience. It depended upon. both the 
action, initiative and good judgment of Childe Rowland 
in carrying out all directions and the courage with which 
he faced every new difficulty — “Childe Rowland” is an 
example of positive character and courage. It depended 
upon both his ability to eliminate himself and his own 
hunger when in the presence of his Sister and the spell of 
enchantment which held her, and to place his service for 
Burd Ellen above his own need or pleasure — “Childe 
Rowland” is an example of unselfishness and devotion to duty. 
It depended upon both his strength and skill to overcome 
the King of Elfland and his wisdom to show justice and 
mercy to his enemy — “Childe Rowland” is an example of 
physical strength and Christian mercy. - 

Of the other characters in the story Burd Ellen is a 
primitive maid playing ball, probably foot-ball, with her 
Brothers. She caused her capture by going round the 
church widershins, “the wrong way.” In her doings in 
Elfland one sees the influence of the time of King Arthur 
and his court from the tale. Merlin is something of a 
pedagogue and represents a feudal influence. The King 
of Elfland is a type of Neolithic man, probably a descendant 
of Polyphemus, the huge giant Ulysses met in a cave, and 
represents the old mythical influence. ‘The brand that 
never struck in vain” is a relic of the Iron Age. The 
horse-herd, the cow-herd, the hen-wife, and the success 
and heirship of the youngest Brother represent the influence 
of very primitive Anglo-Saxon times. 

The tale in its plot offers the child an example of good 
and well-defined structure. Children could be asked to 
outline the story, showing the main episodes of the third 
part somewhat after this fashion: 


I Eldest Brother’s Venture. 
II Second Brother’s Venture. 
III Childe Rowland’s Venture. 

1 Visit to Merlin. Advice: “After you have entered 
the land of Fairy whoever speaks to you until you 
meet Burd Ellen, you must out with your Father’s 
brand and off with his head; Bite no bit, and drink 
no drop however hungry or thirsty you be.” 

2 Met horse-herd; cow-herd; hen-wife. Asked each 
the same question: “Cans’t tell me where the King 
of Elfland’s Dark Tower is?” Childe Rowland out 
with his brand and off went the heads each time. 
Advice of hen-wife: “Go till you come to a round 
green hill, surrounded with terrace-rings from the 
bottom to the top; go round it three times widershins 
and each time say: 

Open, door! open, door! 
And let me come in! 

3 Arrived at hill. Did as he wastold. Entered Fairy- 
land. Description of fairy-land. Reached the Dark 
Tower and Burd Ellen. Burd Ellen in fairyland 
described. Childe Rowland and Burd Ellen con- 
versed. Childe Rowland refused the food Burd 
Ellen brought him. Fought the King of Elfland. 
As victor, compelled the unspelling of the enchant- 
ment of Burd Ellen and the two Brothers. Safe 
return of all to their home. 


In the plot, the presentation of the King of Elfland’s 
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Dark Tower will be especially interesting to the children. 
As the Tower of London was the ancient prison for English 
kings or nobles found guilty of treason, the Dark Tower 
was the English name given to the King of Elfland’s citadel 
or place of capture. Children will like to hear the scientific 
description of the Dark Tower as a home of fairies, according 
to Mr. MacRitchie, as told by Joseph Jacobs in “English 
Fairy Tales”’ in his notes upon “Childe Rowland.” They 
will learn here of the primitive homes of mound-builders 
who lived in Britain before the Aryans reached there. 
They will learn that the King of Elfland may have been 
the King of a lower race, credited by the Aryans withmagic 
powers, and Burd Ellen a maid captured by this non- Aryan 
King and later rescued by her Brothers. 

Children will enjoy describing the underground hall 
under a round green hill built upon terrace-rings. They 
will note its roof and arches of transparent rock spar and 
sheep-silver set with rubies, emeralds, diamonds and pearls, 
its pillars of gold and silver fretted with wreaths of flowers 
of precious stones, and its immense hanging-lamp hung 
from the center of the arches, one great pearl holding 
within itself a huge carbuncle which kept spinning round 
and round to give the hall light. Children will note the 
furnishings of fairyland and the food brought by Burd 
Ellen. They might compare the glimpse of a green hill, 
such as the ballad, “The Wee, Wee Man,” the “Story of 
John Dietrich” and his visit to the nine green hills, given 
in Keightley’s “Fairy Mythology,” and “Kate Cracker- 
nuts” and the Celtic tale, “‘Connla and the Fairy Maiden,” 
told by Joseph Jacobs. 


A few words in “Childe Rowland” deserve mention. 
Helen or Ellen means “the bright one” and might typify 


the moon. Burd means “bride” or “lady.” Roland means 
“bright” or “glorious,” and might typify sun-brother of 
the moon. Warlock is the name given to a wizard. Bogle 


is from the Welch bwg and means “goblin.” Wéidershins 
is “in a way opposite the sun’s way,” from west to east. 
From a linguistic standpoint “Childe Rowland” could be 
explained as a sun-myth, a tale of how the Moon became 
lost under a hill and was found by the Sun. 


“Childe Rowland” is a hero-tale suited to the child above 
the primary grades. As it treats of the King of Elfland it 
will be most interesting after the child knows a number of 
other fairy tales: As Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” gives the best knowledge of English fairy-tale lore, 
“Childe Rowland” should be given the child some time 
before he gets Shakespeare’s “Dream.” This places 
“Childe Rowland” about the fourth or fifth grade. 





Classics in the Nursery 


No parent. whose memory goes back to the pinafore 
age will buy this new edition of “Tanglewood Tales” 
that Messrs. Blackie have issued, for it has been edited 
most grown-uppishly. W. K. L., who was surely born 
in a state of middle age, announces in a prefatory note 
that he has compressed “some of the exuberantly full 
diction of the original text,” forgetting that in those days 
we might be bored by piousness, but never by prolixity. 
So long as it was the right kind of story, with courage 
flashing bright weapons under dark towers and villainy 
working a twenty-four-hour day, we did not mind how long 
it took in the way. In those days we would read the worst 
and dullest Dumas as nowadays we could hardly read the 
best; and Eugene Sue’s “The Wandering Jew,” which it is 
inconceivable that any adult could now get through except 
in prison, seemed the most fluent and colored of stories. 
Most modern children’s books are actively hostile to this 
tendency of the child mind and give these sharp little 
mental teeth the softest of predigested pap. And the 
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mischief done leayes its mark on literature, for the child 
brought up on the standard British “juvenile gift-book’’ 
about a little girl who goes into a wood and falls asleep 
and dreams of insipid fairies, certainly grows up into the 
Tired Business Man.. It is therefore a shame, a serious 
shame, that Hawthorne, who had the ideal manner of 
story-telling, who was long-winded and yet always carried 
the undimmed lamp of fancy so that the child knew tha} 
it must keep on listening or lose something fine, should be 
forcibly brought into line with the modern superstition of 
infant fatuity. 

But that is not the only blemish on this edition, for 
“The American setting of the tales has been omitted as 
needlessly local in color for other readers,” and that is a 
great pity. Not only were the spectacled student who 
told the tales, and Periwinkle and her playfellows (each 
with an entrancing name) who listen to them, the very 
pleasantest of company, and the woodland rambles so 
prettily described that they overcame the infant aversioa 
for descriptions, but they were also of historical and 
literary value because they were introductions to a continent 
which has passed away, and now exists only in literature. 
From the setting of “Tanglewood Tales” and from “Little 
Women,” and to a certain extent from “ Melbourne House”’ 
and “The Wide Wide World” and “The Lamplighter” 
(although the infant mind could see that the authors of 
these latter works were pious humbugs and given to the 
disingenuous moral babble that one accepted as the grown- 
ups’ harmless favorite sin), one became acquainted with 
Lincoln’s America. It enlarged the view from the nursery 
window by presenting a world of children who spoke 
English and who yet lived in a place entirely different from 
England, with a difference that did not corsist, as one 
understood that foreignets usually did, of palms and a 
climate salubrious for pirates. This world had a tart and 
pleasant flavor like the cranberries that its inhabitants were 
so constantly gathering. It was a world less easeful than 
the one we knew, and lacking in its sentimental furniture. 
Here there was no “big house,” no vast sleek parks, no 
young heirs riding about on ponies, no heiresses with golden 
curls and mobs of nurses and governesses, no saintly 
children doubly gilded with piety and the inheritance of 
great possessions. Here children were brought up in a 
uniform atirrosphere of comfortable thrift by grown-ups 
who seemed to have a prejudice against expenditure on 
moral grounds. 

It is a pity to have robbed “ Tanglewood Tales” of its 
New England setting. 

But how good the stories are even without it! The 
classical legends must be introduced somehow into the 
infant mind if it is not to spend the rest of its life tripping 
up over literary allusions. And Hawthorne was the very 
man to do it.- He was a great artist, although he was 
sodden with the didacticism which made him sketch the 
plot of a fantasy in his notebook and add to it “the whole 
to be made symbolical of something”; and that failing 
does not matter here, for children love an honest prig. 
There could not be invented a prettier story nor a more 
persuasive lesson in manners than his “Philemon and 
Baucis.” And “the Gothic or romantic guise” which he 
admits having given to the legends, and which turns 
Proserpina’s playmates into sea-nymphs plainly out of 
Hans Andersen, is the very thing for children, who still 
love color more than form, and fancy more than imagina- 
tion. He was on the right lines, too, in refusing to mitigate 
altogether the horrors of his originals, and giving children, 
who always love the terror that has to be braved and the 
monster that has to be slain, the shuddering joy of the 
Gorgon’s head and the Minotaur. In every way he is 
a lesson to the modern writer of “juvenile fiction” who 
works under the delusion that his business is to peptonize 
the world for the child mind. 

er — Rebecca West in The Atheneum 
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A Page for the Color Booklet 

















Suggestions for Coloring 


Color the sky dark gray blue, grass green, moon pale yellow, children’s dresses white, pale blue or yellow, 
balloon light red, ball blue and yellow. 


Girls and Boys, Come Out to Play 


Girls and _— boys, come out to play, The moon doth shine as bright as day; 


Leave your supper and lose your sleep, And come with your playfellows into the street. 





jf Corvus. 





Come with a whoop, come with @ call,......» Come with a good-will, or 
a "aa > 
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A Page for Story-Tellers 


Childe Rowland 


Childe Rowland and his brothers twain 
Were playing at the ball, 

And there was their sister Burd Ellen 
In the midst, among them all. 


Childe Rowland kicked it with his foot 
And caught it with his knee; 

At last as he plunged among them all 
O’er the church he made it flee. 


Burd Ellen round about the aisle 
To seek the ball is gone, 

But long they waited, and longer still, 
And she came not back again. 


They sought her east, they sought her west, 
They sought her up and down, 

And woe were the hearts of those brethren, 
For she was not to be found. 


So at last her eldest brother went to the Warlock Merlin 
and told him all the case, and asked him if he knew where 
Burd Ellen was. “The fair Burd Ellen,’’ said Warlock 
Merlin, “must have been carried off by the fairies, because 
she went round the church ‘widershins’ — thejopposite 
way tothe sun. She is now in the Dark Tower of the King 
of Elfland; it would take the boldest knight in Christen- 
dom to bring her back.” 

“Tf it is possible to bring her back,” said her brother, 
“T’ll do it, or perish in the attempt.” 

“Possible it is,” said the Warlock Merlin, “but woe to 
the man or mother’s son that attempts it, if he is not well 
taught beforehand what he is to do.” 

The eldest brother of Burd Ellen was not to be put off, 
by any fear of danger, from attempting to get her back, 
so he begged Warlock Merlin to tell him what he should do, 
and what he should not do, in going to seek his sister. 
And after he had been taught, and had repeated his lesson, 
he set out for Elfland. 


But long they waited, and longer still, 
With doubt and muckle pain, 

But woe were the hearts of his brethren, 
For he came not back again. 


Then the second brother got tired and sick of waiting, 
and he went to the Warlock Merlin and asked him the same 
as his brother. So he set out to find Burd Ellen. 


But long they waited, and longer still, 
With muckle doubt and pain, 

And woe were his mother’s and brother’s heart, 
For he came not back again. 


And when they had waited and waited a good long time, 
Childe Rowland, the youngest of Burd Ellen’s brothers, 
wished to go, and went to his mother, the good queen, to 
ask her to let him go. But she would not at first, for he 
was the last of her children she now had, and if he was lost, 
all would be lost. But he begged, and he begged, till at 
last the good queen let him go, and gave him his father’s 
good brand that never struck in vain. And as she girt it 
round his waist, she said the spell that would give it 
victory. 

So Childe Rowland said good-bye to the good queen, his 
mother, and went to the cave of the Warlock Merlin. 
“Once more, and but once more,” he said to the Warlock, 
“tell how man or mother’s son may rescue Burd Ellen and 
her brothers twain.” 

“Well, my son,” said the Warlock Merlin, “there are but 
two things, simple they may seem, but hard they are to do. 
One thing to do, and one thing not to do. And the thing 


to do is this: after you have entered the land of Fairy, 
whoever speaks to you, till you meet the Burd Ellen, you 
must out with your father’s brand and cut off their head. 
And what you’ve not to do is this: bite no bit, and drink 
no drop, however hungry or thirsty you may be; drink a 
drop, or bite a bit, while in Elfland you be, and never will 
you see Middle Earth again.” 

So Childe Rowland said the two things over and over 
again, till he knew them by heart, and he thanked the 
Warlock Merlin and went on his way. And he went along, 
and along, and along, and still farther along, till he came 
to the horse-herd of the King’of Elfland feeding his horses. 
These he knew by their fiery eyes, and knew that he was at 
last in the land of Fairy. ‘“Canst thou tell me,” said 
Childe Rowland to the horse-herd, “where the King of 
Elfland’s Dark Tower is?” “I cannot tell thee,” said the 


. horse-herd, “but go thou on a little farther and thou wilt 


come to the cow-herd, and he, maybe, can tell thee.” 
Then, without a word more, Childe Rowland drew the 
good brand that never struck in vain, and off went the 
horse-herd’s head, and Childe Rowland went on farther, 
till he came to the cow-herd, and asked him the same 
question. “I can’t tell thee,” said he, “but go on a little 
farther, and thou wilt come to the hen-wife, and she is sure 
to know.” Then Childe Rowland out with his good brand, 
that never struck in vain, and off went the cow-herd’s head. 
And he went on a little farther, till he came to an old woman 
in a gray cloak, and he asked her if she knew where the 
Dark Tower of the King of Elfland was. “Go on a little 
farther,” said the hen-wife, “till you come to a round green 
hill, surrounded with terrace-rings, from the bottom to the 
top; go round it three times, widershins, and each time say: 


Open, door! open, door! 
And let me come in. 


and the third time the door will open, and you may go in.” 
And Childe Rowland was just going on, when he remem- 
bered what he had to do; so he out with the good brand, 
that never struck in vain, and off went the hen-wife’s 
head. 

Then he went on, and on, and on, till he came to the 
round green hill with the terrace-rings from top to bottom, 
and he went round it three times, widershins, saying each 
time: 


Open, door! open, door! 
And let me come in. 


And the third time the door slid open, and he went in, and 
it closed with a click, and Childe Rowland was left in the 
dark. 

It was not exactly dark, but a kind of twilight or gloam- 
ing. There were neither windows nor candles, and he could 
not make out where the twilight came from, if not through 
the walls and roof. These were rough arches made of a 
transparent rock, incrusted with sheep-silver and rock spar, 
and other bright stones. But though it was rock, the air 
was quite warm, as it always is in Elfland. So he went 
through this passage till at last he came to two wide and 
high folding-doors which stood ajar. And when he opened 
them, there he saw a most wonderful and glorious sight. 
A large and spacious hall, so large that it seemed to be as 
long, and as broad, as the green hill itself. The roof was 
supported by fine pillars, so large and lofty, that the pillars 
of a cathedral were as nothing to them. They were 
all of gold and silver, with fretted work, and between 
them and around them, wreaths of flowers, composed 
of what do you think? Why, of diamonds and emer- 
alds, and all manner of precious stones. And the very 
key-stones of the arches had for ornaments clusters of 
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diamonds and rubies, and pearls, and other precious stones. 
And all these arches met in the middle of the roof, and just 
there, hung by a gold chain, an immense lamp made out 
of one big pearl hollowed out and quite transparent. And 
in the middle of this was a big, huge carbuncle, which kept 
spinning round and round, and this was what gave light 
by its rays to the whole hall, which seemed as if the setting 
sun was shining on it. 

The hall was furnished in a manner equally grand, and 
at one end of it was a glorioys couch of velvet, silk and gold, 
and there sat Burd Ellen, cémbing her golden hair with a 
silver comb. And when she saw Childe Rowland she stood 
up and said: 





“God pity ye, poor luckless fool, 
What have ye here to do? 


“Hear ye this, my youngest brother, 
Why didn’t ye bide at home? 
Had you a hundred thousand lives 
Ye couldn’t spare any a one. 


“But sit ye down; but woe. O woe, 
That ever ye were born, 
For come the King of Elfiand in, 
Your fortune is forlorn.” 


Then they sat down together, and Childe Rowland told 
her all that he had done, and she told him how their two 
brothers had reached the Dark Tower, but had been en- 
chanted by the King of Elfland, and lay there entombed as 
if dead. And then after they had talked a little longer 
Childe Rowland began to feel hungry from his long travels, 
and told his sister Burd Ellen how hungry he was and asked 
for some food, forgetting all about the Warlock Merlin’s 
warning. 

Burd Ellen looked at Childe Rowland sadly, and shook 
her head, but she was under a spell, and could not warn 
him. So she rose up, and went out, and soon brought back 
a golden basin full of bread and milk. Childe Rowland 
was just going to raise it to his lips, when he looked at his 
sister and remembered why he had come all that way. 
So he dashed the bowl to the ground, and said: “Not a 
sup will I swallow, nor a bit will I bite, till Burd Ellen is 
set free.” 

Just at that moment they heard the noise of some one 
approaching, and a loud voice was heard saying: 


“Fee, fi, fo, fum, 
I smell the blood of a Christian man, 
Be he dead, be he living, with my brand, 
I'll dash his brains from his brain-pan.” 


And then the folding-doors of the hall were burst open, 
and the King of Elfland rushed in. 

“Strike then, Bogle, if thou darest,” shouted out Childe 
Rowland, and rushed to meet him with his good brand 
that never yet did fail. They fought, and they fought, 
and they fought, till Childe Rowland beat the King of 
Elfland down on to his knees, and caused him to yield and 
begfor mercy. “I grant you mercy,” said Childe Rowland, 
“release my sister from thy spells and raise my brothers 
to life, and let us all go free, and thou shalt be spared.” 
“T agree,” said the Elfin King, and rising up he went to a 
chest, from which he took a vial filled with a blood-red 
liquor. With this he anointed the ears, eyelids, nostrils, 
lips and finger-tips of the two brothers, and they sprang 
at once into life, and declared that their souls had been 
away, but had now returned. The Elfin King then said 
some words to Burd Ellen, and she was disenchanted, and 
they all four out of the hall, through the long passage, 
and turned their backs on the Dark Tower, never to return 

. And they reached home, and the good queen, their 
mother, and Burd Ellen never went round a church wider- 
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Mother Nature’s Story Book 


Florence A. Powell 


Said the Child to the youthful year, 
“What hast thou in store for me, 
O giver of beautiful gifts, what cheer, 
t joy dost thou bring with thee?” 


My seasons four shall bring 
Their treasures; the winter’s snows, 

The autumn’s store and the flowers of spring 
And the summer’s perfect rose.—Celia Thaxter 


Dear Mother Nature called her four children to her, for 
she had wonderful news to tell them. Father Time had 
just been passing by and he called to Mother Nature, 
“It will soon be time for you to send me your little helpers.” 

“Oh, Mother dear, then after to-night we can be helpers. 
Tell us, Mother, who shall be the first to go?” 

“Well, my dears, I will tell you a pretty story to show 
you my treasure book. Then you will see what Father 
Time wants us to do, for he has never failed the good earth 
friends and they, too, know that I have been his loyal 
helper. 

“Now with you four fairies, Wind, Rain, Sun and Snow, 
we can do all Father Time has to do, and paint for him such 
beautiful pictures as I have here in my treasure book. 

“The first part of my story is Spring. Spring is the baby 
of the year, the awakening of a new life. See his wonderful 
pictures, how the sky is so bright and blue, with just a few 
soft, white clouds floating by. The soft green carpet is 
like velvet, with the pretty dandelion pattern seattered 
here and there like little pieces of sun fallen down to bid 
alla welcome. The crocus, tulips and daffodils are dressed 
in their brightest dresses to greet the new year baby. 
The trees, too, are sending forth the baby leaves to greet 
their old friends, the bluebirds and robins. Do you know 
that the soft, gentle spring Wind just sways the tree’s 
branches as an invitation for the birds to come and build 
their nests, so their beautiful songs will make all the world 
happy? 

“The sweet song of the brook tells you it is once more 
freed from the strong, icy arms of winter. It loves to hear 
the patter of the spring rain on its green banks. As this 
stream flows on through the woods it greets the hepatica 
and violet in their lowly beds, with their sweet faces looking 
up to hear all nature saying, ‘Spring is here.’ 

“The great, round Sun, as he smiles down on this great, 
big, wonderful world, melts the few snow patches that have 
waited to the last to see the new baby called Spring. My 
dears, like all other little babies, this one has a pet name — 
March, April, May. 

“Now see, my children, how our little friend has grown. 
We no longer call him Spring, but Summer. See, my dears, 
in this picture, how the trees have fine, large, green leaves 
stretched out to breathe in the good pure air for the trees. 
The nest is now a home, with Father, Mother and baby 
birdies. Do you remember the little stream? See, now 
it is so wide and can dance over the stones, playing many 
a prank on its way through the deep, cool woods, where 
the ferns and flowers rest under the shade of the many trees. 
Out on the soft green carpet, the Sun sends down his many 
sun fairies to play and make it so warm that some of the 
earth children can play on the warm carpet with bare feet, 
and jump and romp and play all day long. The roses are 
climbing everywhere; they seem to try to reach the sun- 
flower and hollyhocks. The bees whisper sweet messages 
from one fragrant bush to the other, taking, too, his store 
of honey to the hive where he stores it for his good earth 
friends. 

“What strange sights you see in the country, great fields 
of growing wheat and corn, the haystacks where so many 
little children like to play. | 

“Phe Sun ip 20 happy, be seea.ag, much, that. he newer 
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Hark! the rain keeps falling, knocking on the pane; 
Raindrops ask each other, why they come again. 


seems anxious to go to sleep in the west, so the days of 
Summer are long and warm, for that is the child of the year, 
and when one is a child, he wants everything bright and 
happy. June, July, August, is now Summer’s pet name. 

“Our next picture, my dears, shows where Father Time 
will need you all, for the child of the year is now older and 
stronger, and has lived a happy free life, and now he has 
much to do, so that when old he will have earned his rest and 
comfort. What bright colors he likes — red, yellow, orange 
and a tint of purple. The leaves, when blown by the Wind, 
look like pieces of the rainbow blown to the earth. They 
must cover up the plants, roots and grasses. The Wind, 
too, must blow the acorns we see here on the ground, that 
the squirrels may gather them for his winter’s store. He 
must give warning to all the birds and flowers, but see how 
gorgeous all the flowers of Autumn are, for that is what we 
call the youth now. The grass is ready for a long rest, 
the wheat and corn have been cut, so that the Sun, with 
his sun-helpers, can dry the grain for harvest. The pump- 
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April Blackboard Border 





Answers one, “This cottage shelters weak and poor; 
So we bring the promise of the harvest’s store.” 


kin and the squash rest ready on their vines to be gathered 
in and all the earth people are gathering in their stores, 
for the Wind, in his hurry to do all, is so strong and keen that 
creatures, big and small, hearing his loud voice, make haste 
to obey him. Now the rain comes to bid all adieu, for the 
rain knows how tired must be that youth who has been 
with earth people, serving them his very best, leaving them 
with a full store-house. The gorgeous pictures from 
Nature’s paint box make the hearts of the earth people 
glow with delight, with September, October, November, 
for Autumn is here at last. 

“The Wind, Rain and Snow give us the last picture. 
Sun has become tired, so only looks down for a short time 
each day on his earth friends. They know why their day 
is darker and shorter, but they, too, know he will never 
forget them. 

“The Rain washes the earth’s face, so that when the 
Wind brings its lovely blanket of white snow to lay over 
all, keeping everything warm through their long winter’s 
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sleep, it will have a clean earth to cover. Even the-hills the Wind must blow, the Rain must wash the earth, the 
and hedges wear their white night-caps. The silver moon Sun must shine, and the Snow make earth’s soft white 
looks down upon Nature, wrapped in her new white blanket, blanket, so Father Time will give the good earth people 
waiting for the new spring that comes each year, to make their four seasons, Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 
the world happier and better; December, January, February. that their year may be one of Promise, Beauty, Resources 


“So now, my dear fairies, you have plenty to do, for and Fulfillment.” 


Stands for the Easter Bonnets 


(Made of wood and colored) 
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The Story Stand-Ups 


Ruth Ash 


Bird Friends 


These stand-ups are of great value in bird study because 
they are so very realistic. We brought a good-sized 
branch of a tree into our schoolroom and put it across the 
top of the cupboard, the lower branches hanging down 
almost within reach of the children, and as we learned of the 
different birds we made them from paper and the best of 
the class were selected and placed in the branches of the 
tree. The children found a deserted robin’s nest and we 
put it in a fork of the tree and in due time a mother robin 
was sitting on the nest. A bird-house was made for our 
wren to live in and we fastened it securely at the heavy 
end of the branch. 


' \irections for Making 


The birds made from these patterns are the exact size 
the real bird and are so life-like that the child learns 
recognize the rea] birds much more readily than when 
they are taught by means of pictures. When made ac- 
cording to directions the birds are very satisfactory when 
made out of wood and of course are more durable than the 
aper. 
: The birds can be made of colored construction paper 
or of white paper dnd colored. If the colored paper is 
used, the bird’s breasts are cut from the different colors 
and pasted on the bodies. The legs should be re-inforced 
with heavy paper or small wooden slats. The bird’s head 
and back and tail are pasted together, the laps on the feet 


bent inward, pasted on top of each;other, and this is used 


to glue it either on to the branch of the tree or to mount 
it on a cardboard.; i 

Fold the paper tobe used and place pattern on the paper 
with dotted line on -folded’ edge. 

The Robin is dark brownish gray, with rusty brown 
breast. 

The Bluebird is blue, with rusty brown breast. 

The Woodpecker“is black, with white breast and white 
spot on his back and red head. = 

The Sparrow is grayish brown, with lighter tone for 
breast. 

The Blue-jay is gray blue, with light grayish tan breast. 

‘The-Red-winged Blackbird is black, with red tip on his 
wings . . : . 
Great ¢are peid be pan in he rat sa of the colors 
to ed; as on tha nds ‘the life-like appearance of 
the de “They should be outlined in black ink or crayola 


_ to show the eyes and. markings: 


*See pages 238 and 239. 





A Spring Blackboard Border 


Gertrude Ball 


NE schoolroom in which I once taught was plenti- 
fully supplied wtih blackboards—in fact, they 
were on all four sides of the room. But only a 
small part of this space was actually usable for 
seat work, as, being made of a sort of plaster and then 
covered with paint, which soon became sniooth and shiny, 
the light was reflected upon the surface in such a way that 
it was impossible for the children to see what was written 
upon them without stretching their bodies away out of 
their seats, or getting up and moving about from seat to 
seat. I do not know whether any other teachers have had 
this annoyance or not, but I can assure you that it is a 
very trying one when one has a large class of children, 
even when they do try to be as quiet as possible. Con- 
sequently, I soon discovered which portions of the black- 
boards were best seen from the children’s seats, and used 
only those parts for work which they must use while in their 
seats. 

The rest of the blackboards then presented only a bare, 
black surface, not at all attractive to look upon, so I began 
to wonder what we could do to make them contribute 
beauty to our schoolroom, instead of ugliness. I believe 
that children show greater interest and happiness in their 
work when they are provided with attractive surroundings, 
and I know that is the effect which they have upon me. So 
I set to work. 

It was during the early spring season, which is so rich in 
ideas for decorations for all purposes. I decided that a 
spring border across the top of our longest and most useless 
blackboard would help out a great deal. This blackboard 
ran all the way across one side of the room. I measured 
down from the top a distance of one foot, drawing a straight 
line the whole length of the blackboard. At about the 
middle of this space, I drew a light, waving line, which was 
to separate the earth from the sky in the landscape to be 
presented. 

The upper part of this space I colored blue, and the lower 
part green. ; 

Then, at intervals of one yard, I sketched apple trees in 
full bloom, colored the trunks and larger limbs brown, and 
covered the limbs with a mass of pink and white blossoms, 
with a few green leaves peeping through. 

...Down in the grass, a few dashes of purple and yellow 
chakk represented the violets and dandelions in bloom. 

One of.the boys brought in some beautiful paper blue- 
birds in colors, with wings outspread. These we pasted 
against the sky, about midway between the apple trees. 

Last of all, the children had made some pretty yellow 
chicks which they wished to contribute. (These were made 
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by tracing one of those pictures of a chicken used in adver- 
tising “Bon Ami,” coloring them yellow, with black eyes 
and orange bills and feet, and then cutting them out.) 
So we pasted a couple of chicks into the grass, in the spaces 
between the trees. The effect, when finished, was certainly 
‘very spring-like and we thought it very pretty. It meant 
severa] hours’ hard work after school for me, but the 
children enjoyed it, and so how could I better occupy my 
time? 

The bluebirds could be replaced by robins or other spring 
birds, if one wished. Those printed in colors by the Perry 
Pictures Company, or by any of those houses which do that 
kind of work, are beautiful, and would be just as suitable 
as the ones we happened to have and use. Or they, as well 
as the chickens, could be drawn with the chalk, if one is 
enough of an artist, but the paper ones, pasted upon the 
board, are usually better and more realistic, besides giving 
the children a chance to participate in the undertaking. 
Put just a little paste in two or three spots upon the back 
of each picture and press into place, then they will not be 
difficult to remove from the board when the border is no 
longer desired. 


Where to Find the Birds 


Grace A. Benscoter 


The plan of Nature seems to be that there should be birds 
everywhere. They are like a well organized police force. 
There are a sufficient number of them on duty wherever 
needed, to guard every green thing that grows, from attacks 
of insects, to prevent self-assertive plants, which we call 
weeds, from multiplying unduly, and in general to help 
preserve the balance of Nature. Hence, when things are 
normal, there should be no tree or plant that grows without 
its bird guardians. Each species of bird knows its own 
province and confines itself pretty closely to it, though some, 
like individuals of our race, will at times go astray. 





I Birds to be found at our very-back door 
1 Sparrows 
a English sparrow 
b Chipping sparrow 
c ‘Tree sparrow 
2 Robins 


II Birds to be found in the fields 
1 Sparrows 
a Field sparrow 
b Vesper sparrow 
c Grasshopper sparrow 


III Birds to be found in the evergreens 
Crackles or crow black birds 
Baltimore orioles 

Vireos 

Warblers 

Kinglets 


or © doe 


IV Birds to be found in bird houses, etc. 
1 Wrens 
2 Bluebirds. 


V Birds to be found in chimneys and buildings 
1 Swallows 
2. Swifts (chimney) 
3 Phobes 


VI Birds to be found in orchards 
1 Blue-jays 
2 Kingbirds 
3 Large fly catchers 
4 Crows 









VII_ Birds to be found in dead trees 
1 Woodpeckers 
a Redhead 
b Flicker 
c Downy 
d Hairy 


VIII Birds to be found in meadows or grassy fields 
Meadow-larks 

Bobolinks 

Song sparrows 

Cow birds 

Indigo bunting 

Brown thrasher 


oor whe 


IX Birds to be found in cedars 
1 Purple finches 
2 Yellow-breasted chat 


X Birds to be found in swamps or thick places. 
Catbirds 

Red-winged blackbirds 

Kingbirds 

Rose-breasted grosbeak 

Water birds 


ore Cd 


XI _ Birds to be found in woodlands 
1 Thrushes 

a Wood thrush 

6 Wilson thrush 

c¢ Olive-backed thrush 

Red-eyed vireos 

Oven birds 

Hawks 

Owls 

Ruffed grouse 

Whip-poor-wills 

Sapsuckers 


CO SI > Or > & tO 


Thus one might go on throwing out hints to help identify 
every bird, but enough of the more numerous and con- 
spicuous ones have been mentioned te give the beginner a 
pretty good idea of the kind of birds to be found in various 
localities. Birds do not bother themselves about our con- 
venience, so will not, probably, show themselves at first comi- 
mand. They will appear to one best if you take a fixed 
position and wait quietly until they choose to appear. 
If we have true enthusiasm we will go into the woodland 
swamp, thicket, and the nearer realms of field and garden 
and wait quietly until our bird friends make their appear- 
ance. 





Two Little Beds 
Elizabeth Ellis Scantlebury 


I know where there’s a little bed 
Away up in a tree, 

All made of hair; and grass, and thread, 
And round as it can be. 


Three baby birdies in the bed 
Up in the tree-top swing; 

They cuddle down and go to sleep 
Beneath their mother’s wing. 


I know where there’s a little bed 
With pillows soft and white, 

Where mother tucks her baby in 
And kisses him “good-night.” 

But soon the birdies in the nest 
Will spread their wings and fly; 

And our dear baby you will see 
With mother riding by! 
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Making Arithmetic Concrete 


lesson in problems, when the children were inatten- 

tive and restless and you were giving a real or 

forced enthusiasm to the work, have you become 
discouraged and cross, and deplored the listless routine 
into which the problem work has apparently fallen? Have 
you finished the lesson with the secret conviction that to- 
morrow’s recitation must be different or you would be 
forced to acknowledge that your work along that line was 
a miserable failure? Have you questioned yourself as to 
the why and the wherefore of the trouble; accepting and 
as quickly rejecting this suggestion and that? Have you 
placed the blame in turn upon the children, their previous 
teachers, the course of study, the text-book, and finally 
upon yourself? If you have had this experience, not once, 
but many times, I feel that we have much in common. 

In seeking for the proper solution or solutions of this 
difficulty we would, no doubt, if an open discussion were 
held, find many and various remedies. 

However, my message is, “Adapt the problem work to 
the child’s experience.” How can this be done and what is 
the result? 

Come with me to visit my visionary school. Here you 
see a pleasant classroom occupied by thirty children, ranging 
in age from nine to eleven years. A lesson in arithmetic is 
in progress, The children are analyzing problems. 

A child steps to his place at the board and in a clear, 
distinct tone reads and explains his problem. Questions 
follow. These are satisfactorily answered before the atten- 
tion passes to the next child and his problem. Thus the 
lesson progresses to its completion. 

The teacher has hovered in the background. The lesson 
was ‘in the pupils’ hands. Her previous work in the 
development of reasoning has been well done and she now 
views the results. 

There in that classroom, as upon a stage, has been enacted 
an interesting drama in which each child has taken an 
active part: analyzing, questioning, demonstrating with 
rude drawings or gestures or listening with every sense 
alert, eager to miss no point in the problems. Occasionally 
the teacher has left her role of listener to straighten out 
some point, to destroy a lingering cobweb by sending the 
light of understanding into some mind, or to encourage one 
whose tongue cannot keep pace with his brain. 

The lesson completed, the children are left to enjoy a 
study period while the teacher muses thus: “How well 
John explained the sixth problem, and wasn’t he a dear to 
answer Elsie’s question by telling how his father measured 
off the rows in his garden? How her face lighted up then! 

‘William is slow, but he is surely gaining ground. Even Ted 
‘is picking up and I once-thought he was hopeless. Was 
‘it wrong for me to join so heartily in the Jaugh when droll 
‘Mary said, ‘Why, that’s what I do when I help mother 
‘hang out the washing’? However, we all feel better for the 


JH ison in probiems in the midst of an arithmetic 


vaugh and it made clearer the necessity of the extra post in . 
“ea 


row of posts for the grape arbor. How different that 
lesson was from the ones we'had two months ago! My 
‘children are awake now.” 

And why were those children awake? Because their 

problems dealt with things within‘their experience. That 
teacher has not outgrown or forgotten her childhood; and 
being able to understand and appreciate the questioning 
and wondering that takes place in that intangible something, 
which is covered with unruly curls and looks up to her from 
sunny or clouded eyes, she has given to them problems in 
which they and she find a real joy. 
'¢ The recent compilers of arithmetics have realized the 
impractical tendency of their predécessors and have bettered 
conditions considerably. However, there is a broad field 
still left for us. ° 





I think there is no reasoning process that cannot be taught 
by the use of problems taken from the things and conditions 
with which the children come in contact. If you are teach- 
ing linear measure, why not give problems involving the 
distance a child walks to school, the length of a sled rope, 
the distance around a circus tent? If it is area, give 
problems involving the area of the schoolroom floor, desks, 
blackboards, schoolyard, etc. The children enjoy measur- 
ing those things. Have them estimate first. Start a little 
rivalry in the estimations. You will find the children busy 
with rulers and tape measures at recess time and noon 
hour. 

Give problems involving the length of the recess period, 
the cost of carfare for a child or parent for a week, a month, 
and year, the number of hooks in each row in the cloakroom, 
the cost of seed potatoes for the spring planting, the value 
of the eggs gathered in a week, the income from the home 
fruit trees. 

The maple sugar season opens a limitless field for practical 
and interesting problems. Ask the children to give you 
data about their own sugaring operations. You will get 
any amount of information, from the quantity of syrup made 
on the kitchen stove to the number of hundred gallons made 
on a large farm. The children will get a clear idea of the 
relation of a pint to a quart and to a gallon, and of what a 
barrel and hogshead are. They will handle easily problems 
dealing with the value of syrup in quart and gallon cans and 
in vats sent to the Boston firms. For more advanced classes 
work in commission from the farmer and retail merchant, 
net gain or loss, per cent of syrup to sap, etc. 

The children Jove to do work dealing with the gathering 
tub, storage tank, evaporation, and all those things which 
recall the sweet sticky atmosphere of a sugar house. To 
help the visualization of those who are so unfortunate as 
never to have visited such a place, you will find some child 
ready to demonstrate cleverly by drawing on the blackboard, 
or by using the basket, pointer and inkwell, etc. 

Marble playing is a dread, as it means dirty hands, hence 
dirty books and papers, but utilize the necessary evil to 
gain the attention of the listless boy. Harry had 144 
marbles. During recess he gave his brother +; of them, 
forfeited 42 and gained 35. How many has he now? 

Ball-playing may be worked into problems to the chil- 
dren’s delight. Tom tries to catch 8 flies, but missed 3. 
What fractional part did he catch? The time required for 
six innings in yesterday’s game was as follows: first, 16 min., 
second, § hour, third, 63 min., fourth, + hour, etc. Find the 
total time. 

Hop-Scotch, flying of kites and buying of hair-ribbons 
may be worked into problems which are better understood 
and are more enthusiastically worked than those which 
deal with the year’s output of borax, the income from a 
New York apartment house, or the weight of a wall in 
Brazil. 

It is not difficult to find familiar material with which to 


associate numbers, thus making arithmetic concrete. 


Different localities, industries and change of seasons will 
determine to a large extent the data usable. 

Of course problem work of this nature means more work 
for us than a mechanical] following of the text-book. Never- 
theless every true teacher realizes sooner or later that service 
means happiness, so why not serve in this way? 


Year after year they come to me, 
These children with questioning Jooks, 
Year after year they leave me, 
As they leave their outgrown books, 
And I wonder sometimes if I’ve taught them 
Just some of the worthwhile things, 
Just some of the things they will need in life, 
Be they peasants or poets or kings. 
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Supplementary Reading and Language Lessons 


Fables for Supplementary 
Reading 


Grace Norton Whittaker 


MOTHER GOAT’S KIDS AND THE WOLF 


OOD Mother Goat had two children. One was 
(G named Big Kid and the other Little Kid. They 
were very fine children, as Mother Goat would have 
told you. They all lived in a little house near the 

edge of the forest. 

In this forest were many animals. The one Mother Goat 
feared most was the Wolf. He was always sneaking about. 
He was a little afraid of Mother Goat herself, but she knew 
that he liked nothing better than a nice, fat kid. She 
feared that he would get one of hers. 

One day, as she was going out, she said, “I saw that 
horrid old Wolf sneaking about a few days ago. I am 
afraid to leave you alone, but we must have food.” 

“Oh, never fear, mother, we will stay inside the house 
and be safe,” said the Big Kid. 

“T know you will,” answered Mother Goat. “The Wolf 
is so cunning that I fear that he will plan some way to 

et in.” 
. ‘““No one shall come in till you are with us, mother,” 
cried the Little Kid. ‘You may trust us.” 

“T do not wish you to offend any of our goat neighbors 
who may call, They all know the pass-word. Let no one 
in who does not give it.” 

“Will you tell us what the pass-word is once more, 
mother?” asked the Big Kid.; 

“Yes,” replied Mother Goat. “A plague on the Wolf 
and all his tribe.” 

“We will remember that,” cried both. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, children.” 

While Mother Goat had been talking to her kids, the 
Wolf had been listening. He had taken good care not to 
be seen. Mother Goat looked all around. “I have not 
seen the Wolf for two or three days,” she thought. “The 
children will stay in and I do not see how he can get in. 
I think they will be safe.” 

The Wolf was watching her from behind a rock. “Ha, 
ha!’ laughed he, as soon as she was out of sight. “So that 
is their pass-word! I can say that, but I think I shall have 
to practice a little. My voice does not sound just like 
hers.” He did practice for a long time. At last he said, 
“There, no one could tell that voice from Mother Goat’s! 
Itsoundsjustlike hers. Now for a good, fat kid for dinner!” 

After Mother Goat went away*the kids played store for 
awhile. They had a fine time, but the Big Kid said, 
“It is time for work now. I am going to sweep the house, 
for mother will be too tired when she gets home.” 

“And I will dust,” cried the Little Kid. 

Just then they heard some one coming. “Oh, mother 
is coming now!” cried the Little Kid. 

“Don’t be too sure,” answered the Big Kid. 

Then came a tap at the door and a voice said, “A plague 
on the Wolf and all his tribe.” But the door did not open. 

“Why don’t you open thedoor?” whispered the Little Kid. 

“Hush! I don’t think it is a goat’s voice,” answered the 
Big Kid. 

“What shall we do?” 

“TI know now,” cried the Big Kid. Then he called, 
“Come to this crack and show your beard. Then I will 
let you in.” 

The Wolf was very angry. “I'll show you ‘something 
beside a beard next time!” he shouted in his own voice. 
“T’ll eat you, too!” Off he went growling, for he thought 
he saw Mother Goat coming. 


“T’m so frightened!” cried the Little Kid. “I wish my 
mother would come:” 

“Don’t cry,” said the Big Kid. “The Wolf has gone 
and mother will be here soon.” 

Just as he said this another tap was heard and a voice 
said, “Let mother in, dear. ‘A plague on the Wolf and‘alJ 
his tribe!’ I saw the old sneak just going away.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” cried Big Kid, as he opened the door. 

“Oh, I’m so happy to find you both safe!” cried Mother. 
“What did the Wolf do?” 

“He tried to talk like a goat when he tapped at the door 
and he gave the pass-word,” said ‘the Little Kid. 

“How did he learn the pass-word?” asked the mother. 

“TI do not know,” answered the Big Kid. “I did not 
think it was a goat, so I asked him to come to the crack 
and show his beard. I think he saw you just then, for he 
went off growling.” 

“You were very wise, Big Kid. I am glad you were so 
careful. Now see what I have brought for your dinner.” 

— Adapted from sop’s Fables 


Presentation 


MATERIAL — Pictures of wolves, goats and kids. 

METHOD — Name these animals. What are the young 
goats called? What do they eat? What do wolves eat? 
What stories do you know about the wolf? The goat? 


This story is about Mother Goat’s kids, Big Kid and 
Little Kid, and the wolf. (Write italicized words.) 

Read silently till you learn where the kids lived. Where 
did they live? What else did you learn about them? 
Read aloud. 

Mother Goat had a neighbor. Read silently till you 
learn why she feared him. Why did she? How did the 
wolf feel toward Mother Goat? Why? Read aloud. 

Read silently till you find out what the Little Kid said. 
What did he say? Why did he say it?) What did Big Kid 
say? Read aloud. 

To what society dees your father belong? Can any one 
attend the meetings? How do people get in? What do 
you suppose the pass-word is? It seems that animals have 
pass-words, too. Read silently till you learn the goat 
pass-word and till Mother Goat bids the kids good-bye. 
What is meant by “plague”? Who were the kids to let in? 
What was the pass-word? Read aloud. 

Some one heard Mother Goat. Read silently till you 
learn what he did. What wasit? Do you think he talked 
like a goat? Why? Read aloud. 

What do you think the kids did after their mother went 
away? What do you like to do when mother goes away? 
Read till you find out what they did and what Little Kid 
said. Tell me what they did. Read aloud. 

Something happened. Read to learn what it was and 
why Big Kid did not open the deor. What did they hear? 
Why did Big Kid not open it when he heard the pass-word? 
Read aloud. ; 

Some one else rapped. Read till you learn who it was 
and what she said. Do you think the kids were glad? 
Do you think Mother Goat was happy when she found 
them both safe? Read aloud. 

Read till you find out what Little Kid told his mother. 
Read aloud. 

Finish the story. What did Mother Goat say? De you 
like the way the story ends? Why? Read aloud. 

Do you like this wolf story? y? Read the whole 
story silently. Choose some one to read it aloud. Who 
would like to be Mother Goat? Mother Goat may choose 
some one for the kids and the wolf. Anne may read the 
descriptions. To-morrow we will play the story. 
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The Bun 


A Russian Legend 


Once upon a time there was an old man, and one day 
he wanted something nice to eat, so he said to his wife: 
““My dear, please make me a bun.” But she answered: 
“What am I to make it of? We have no flour.” “What 
nonsense,” he said, “of course we have! You’ve only got 
to scrape the sides of the bin and sweep its floor and you'll 
get plenty!” 

So his wife took a feather brush, and scraped the sides 
and swept the floor of the bin, and got a little flour together. 
Then she kneaded the dough with cream, rolled out the 
bun, and spread it over with butter and put it in the oven. 

And the bun turned out simply splendid! She took it 
out of the oven and put it on the window-sill to get cold. 

And there the bun lay and lay, and he began to feel 
lonely, so he just took and rolled off. 

From the window-sill he rolled down on to the bench, 
from the bench on to the floor, and over the floor to the 
door. 

Then he rolled right over the threshold into the lobby, 
out of the lobby on to the front door steps and down the 
steps right out of doors, and rolled straight along the road 
into the field. 

Suddenly he met a hare, and the hare said to him: 
“Mr Bun, Mr: Bun, I shalleat you up!” “No you sha’n’t, 
Mr. Hare, for I’llsing youa song.” And he started singing: 
“T’m Mr. Bun, I’m Mr. Bun, I was scraped from the sides 
and swept from the floor of the bin, I was kneaded.with 
cream and fried ia butter, and was put to cool on the win- 
dow-sill, but I got away from gaffer and I got away from 
grannie, and I sha’n’t énd it hard to get away from you!” 

And when he had finished his song he went on rolling 
a aa and was out of sight before Mr. Hare had time to 
20k. 

And he went on rolling, when suddenly he met a wolf, 
and the wolf said to him: “Mr. Bun, Mr. Bun, I shall eat 
you up!” “No, you sha’n’t, Mr. Wolf, for I’ll sing you a 
song.” And he started singing: “I’m Mr. Bun, I’m Mr. 
Bun, I was scraped from the sides and swept from the 
floor of the bin, I was kneaded with cream and fried in 
butter, and was put to cool on the window-sill, but I got 
away from gaffer and I got away from grannie, and I got 
away from Mr. Hare, and I think I’ll find it easy enough 


to get away from you!” 
And he went on rolling farther, when suddenly he met a 





bear. And the bear said to him: “Mr. Bun, Mr. Bun, I 
shalleat youup!” “Indeed you shall not, you old crooked- 
paws, you couldn’t if you tried.” And he started singing: 
“For I’m Mr. Bun, I’m Mr. Bun, I was scraped from the 
sides and swept from the floor of the bin, I was kneaded 
with cream and fried in butter, and was put to cool on the 
window-sill, but I got away from gaffer and I got away from 
grannie, I got away from Mr. Hare, and got away from 
Mr. Wolf — Good-bye, Bruin!” 

And he went on rolling farther, when suddenly he met a 
fox, and the fox said to him: ‘‘How do you do, Mr. Bun, 
how pretty you are, and how well-baked you are!” And 
Mr. Bun was pleased at being praised, and he started 
singing: “I’m Mr. Bun, I’m Mr. Bun, I was scraped from 
the sides and swept from the floor of the bin, I was kneaded 
with cream and fried in butter, and was put to cool on the 
window-sill, but I got away from gaffer and I got away 
from grannie, I got away from Mr. Hare and got away from 
Mr. Wolf, I got away from Bruin and I’ll get away from 
you!” “That’s a fine song,” said the fox, “please sing 
it me again, and sit on my nose, I’ve got so deaf lately.” 

So Mr. Bun jumped up on Mr. Fox’s nose and sang his 
song again. And the fox said: “Thank you, Mr. Bu, 
but please sing it just once again. And come sit and on 
my tongue, than I shall hear still better.” And Mr. Fox 
put out his tongue, and Mr. Bun jumped on to it, and Mr. 
Fox just closed his mouth and ate Mr. Bun up. 





‘The Bow of Promise 


Across my vision falls the rain, 
Yet the sun is in the sky, 
And bits of blue 


Are shining through 
As doubtful clouds float by. 


And now a seven-fold psalm of praise 
Arches the sky above — 
The Bow of Promise, beautiful 
And glad with heavenly love. 


—Frederic A. Whiting 
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and White Trilltum 


Anne Baxter 


Dandelion It is such a lovely warm day, I shall open 

as much as I can to get the sun. 

White Trillium How can you bear the hot sun? 
my home in the shade of this tree. 

Dandelion You came up very early this spring. 

White Trillium No, I always come up early so I can 
get the sunshine before the leaves come out far on the trees. 

Dandelion But I thought you didn’t like the sun. 

White Trillium Not too much; but I need some sun- 
shine. My family always grow in the woods, where we are 
shaded by the trees. 

Dandelion We are quite different. We always grow 
on lawns or in meadows, where there is only the grass 
to shade us. The wasps and bees visit us, to get our 
honey. 

White Trillium What do you do when evening comes? 

Dandelion I wrap my green leaves closely around me. 
It forms a snug covering at night or when it is raining. 

Nell I want some flowers for poor Mary. She has been 


Dandelion 


I like 


very ill and cannot go out to see the flowers. Here are 
some trilliums. I know she will love them. 
White Trillium I do not want to be picked. I want to 


stay in the woods. I shall droop my head. 

Nell Those dandelions have such long stems. I think 
I shall sit down under the trees and make a dandelion chain. 

Dandelion I want to stay here in the gren field. I do 
not want to be in a chain. I shall hide my head in my 
leaves. 

Nell Now, I have my chain made and a big bunch of 
flowers for Mary. I must hurry, as it is getting late. 

White Trillium I am so glad she did not pick me. 
Are you there, dnadelion? 

Dandelion I am just opening up. Why! White Tril- 
lium, you have changed! Your petals are turning a pale 
pink. 
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White Trillium Yes, I am getting old. 

Dandelion Andsoam lI. See! Iam turning white. 

Wind TI must scatter these dandelion seeds. 

White Trillium I wish the dandelion had stayed longer. 
I feel lonesome here alone. 


The Sheep 


Anne Baxter 


Boy Hello, little lamb. 

Lamb Hello, little boy. 

Boy How old are you? 

Lamb Iam two weeks old. 

Boy You can run fast, can’t you, little lamb? 

Lamb Yes, I can run almost as fast as my mother. 

Boy What do you do all day? 

Lamb I play games with the other little lambs. 
you ever see us playing? 

Boy I have seen you running about, but I didn’t know 
you were playing games. 

Lamb You must have seen us playing “Followythe 
Leader.” We often play it. Do you see that big rock 
over there? That is where we play “I’m the King of the 
Castle.” This morning I was the King for a long time. 
Have you ever played these games? 

Boy Yes, I like them very much. Where do you stay 
at night, little lamb? 

Lamb We are kept in that big shed. The rain cannot 
get in and yet it is cool. We like to live in coo) buildings, 
as we have such warm woolly coats to keep us warm. 
When we get older, the farmers will wash us and cut off 
our wool. 

Boy I know what he does with it, little lamb. He sells 
it and it is made into yarn and cloth. You are a very 
useful animal. 

Lamb TI hope the farmer keeps me for my wool. 
not care to be killed and eaten. 

Boy I hope so, too, little lamb. 


Didn’t 


I do 


Goldilocks 


Tempo di Gavotla Brightly 


Tell me, lit-tle Gold-i-locks, 


Pu@se M. BurRLEY Jounson 


Shin-ing in the sun, Say! what will be-comeof you When thesum-mer’s done? ThenI’ll be.a si) ver head, 





For 


In the spring you'll see; So the tale jis go-ing on 





Ev’ry year I’m. told, 


as I grow old All my shining hairs wi! be White instead of gold Andwhere falls a silver hair Thathas blown from me Other lit 


Goldi-locks to Silver-head, Sil-ver-head to Gold. 
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Ideas to Try 


like the Smiths or Jones, and then I had this family by 
the name of “old” move into a house right near the 
school building. * 

Roughly I drew the picture of a house on the blackboard 
and explained that this new family that had just moved 
in consisted of a father, a mother, and many children. 


Suggestions for Music in Kin- 


dergarten and Primary Grades 
(Outside of regular class period) 
Litheld Holm 


1 Encourage children to sing greetings to each other 
and the teacher, as “Good morning,” “How are you?” 
“I’m glad to see you,” etc. Let the child make the tune 
and the teacher or other child give back the same. 

2 Use rhythms for children to pass to and from classes. 
Children interpret what the piano says to do. 

3 Encourage song making. Make tunes to verses in 
readers, etc. For example, the children will be very clever 
at making a tune for 

“Run, run, you’ll be smart 
If you can catch Tommy Tart.” 
when they find it in their readers. 

4 Encourage group singing at Free Work periods. 
Allow children to use song books sometimes in playing 
concert, choir, etc. 

5 Welcome singing of sewing groups in Free Work 
periods. Teacher may suggest that people often sing as 
they work when they are happy. 

6 Teacher may play good musical selections for children 
during their lunch period in the morning. 

7 Bring as much good music to the children as possible. 
If the teacher is not musical herself, she can always bring 
from her community people who are musicians and at the 
same time understand little children and will give a concert 
of appropriate selections for them. The victrola, too, may 
be one of the teacher’s best friends in bringing good music 
to the children. 

% Welcome any little song, rhythm or dance a child 
can make up at home and bring to school the next day. 
Even the little folks love to “make up” little bits of music 
and sometimes the results are truly beautiful and fitting. 
Any song the child learns at home, after passing the censor- 
ship of the teacher, may be given to the group. 





First Grade Phonetics 


Josephine B. Small 


Just so essential as the foundation is to a house, are 
phonetics essential to good reading; but the subject 
phonetics as phonetics might be a new tooth-paste, or a 
new game, or almost anything, for all this means to the 
mind of a first-grade child. The child is anxious enough 
to learn, but is unable to comprehend just what purpose 
the group of all of the consonants that the teacher puts 
on the board serves in learning to read. 

Usually the class stands in a listless attitude and in rote 
sounds in succession the consonants as they are pointed 
out by the teacher. Each child seemingly repeats with a 
lusty voice each sound, and the teacher thinks the class 
progressing rapidly — until she asks one child to repeat 
the sounds alone and behold, she discovers that the sing- 
song voices in unison of the larger part of the class are 
= to recall any memory of the sound in the child’s 
mind, 

Now the theory is, “If we once learn a thing we never 
forget it,” so the problem is, How can we teach children 
the phonetics so that a lasting impression is made? 
This is my solution. . 

I decide that I would make a story out of these dry 
phonetics, and as the imagination of a child is very vivid, 
I decided to make these little letters animate beings. 
We talked about “old” as though it were a family just 


One little girl they had named “g”old, the baby’s 
name was “f”old and the big brother who worked was 
“mold; the girl that helped with the work was “s” old; 
even the cat was named “b”o/d, sounding very distinctly 
the consonant sound as I said the name. 

The children were all eyes and ears, and asI talked I 
wrote inside of the house which I had sketched all these 
words formed by prefixing the consonant to the family 
name “old.’’ Now the child had been given a something 
which had been developed with a purpose and his energies 
were directed to some definite alm. Each child was so 
anxious to tell me that he had seen and knew the “old” 
family that I decided to enlarge upon my idea. I taught 
them the “est” family, the “ay” and “all” families, and 
so on; each was a distinct family and lived in a house 
by itself. Then we discovered another house where 
relatives of the families taught lived. For instance, the 
“and” family was related to the “an” family and the 
“ings’’were related to the “ins” and they readily saw the 
connection. 

For a time I discarded the chart altogether, and on a 
side board sketched from day to day houses containing 
the families as I had taught them. As my children came 
from a congested district and were familiar with houses 
built just alike and all in a row, I had made use of this 
plan to convey to their minds the idea of these “word” 
families as all living in a row on this sort of a street. 

When I introduced a more difficult family I drew their 
house in colored chalk. Great was the delight of the pupil 
who could go “right up the street” and speak of the houses 
by the family name. The “Phonetic Drill” period was a 
thing of the past and a “Let’s go visiting” was held in its 
place. You would be surprised at the interest the children 
showed and the marked improvement in the sounds; 
instead of dreading to sound the families alone he be- 
came proud of his ability to do so. 

For seat work I gave them paper cut out in the form of 
a house similar to those I had drawn on the board and 
with their “word builders” the children would place within 
the house the members of the family that we talked about 
in class. 

They would also construct a house out of colored splints 
and choose the family they liked the best to have live in it. 
I made little houses out of cardboard and on the roof of 
these houses I printed in bright colored crayolas the family 
name. 

For a quick test I stood these houses along the chalk 
tray. ‘Now who wants to make a street?” I would ask. 
Up would go the hands, and quickly and with much interest 
the girls and boys would skip to the board and choose 
“the family,” a member of which he would quickly call. 

Other times I drew pictures of empty houses and had 
the children put on them the family name, as well as the 
individual members; this was more advanced and we used 
this idea later in the year. 

Never again did we refer to our phonetics — it was 
always families. At no time did the interest lag, and the 
second grade teacher rewarded my efforts by telling me 
of the marked improvement in the reading of the pupils of 
the second grade after I had tried this plan. 

One doesn’t need to be an artist in order to draw for a 
first grade child; his imagination is so vivid that the 
simplest lines mean a great deal to him. I trust that the 
first grade teachers will try out this plan and: note the 
interest aroused. ; 
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The Prettiest Sand-table We 


Ever Dressed 
Belle Gray 


Near the last of April the Primary Teacher was searching 
frantically for patterns for a May Day sand-table. At last 
she found an advertisement of Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels, in 
which six children were dancing around a May-pole. She 
could use her pencil, so she drew off eight little figures, 
adapting some of those in the advertisement and “making 
up” others. She traced the drawings on stiff white card- 
board and let the children color and cut the figures. The 
boys and girls wore white with colored ties, sashes and hair- 
ribbons. The wreaths were of pink and blue flowers. 
Some of the children had yellow hair, some brown, some 
black. The grass on the bases was colored green. 

The sand-table was covered with a large piece of leaf- 
green crepe paper. The pole was a slender stick eighteen 
inches high, set in a clay cone for a solid base, both stick 
and base being wrapped in green paper. At the top of the 
pole gayly colored tissue streamers were tied. The little 
figures were then placed in order around the pole, slits 
being cut in the paper and the bases inserted. A streamer 
was pasted to each uplifted hand. Last ofall, little forget- 
me-nots were cut from pink, blue and white folding paper 
and were stuck all over the green paper, common pins being 
used for centers. This held the paper in place and decorated 
it as well. When all was finished the children said: 

“Tt is the prettiest sand-table we ever dressed!” 
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Using Boxes for Handwork 
B. D. Donovan 


These objects are made from boxes brought from home 
by the children. The children bring in all kinds of boxes 
and, after studying a box, they decide upon the object 
to be made, thus associating the shape of the box with 
some object which is familiar to them. In this way their 
power of discrimination in the selection of a box for a 
special object, develops. 

For instance, when the box from which the carriage is 
constructed, was shown to them, different suggestions were 
made. One child said that a bed might be made from it. 
The rest immediately decided that the proportions were 
not suitable to make this object because the box was too 
deep. Then they suggested a carriage. They considered 
the box well proportioned for this. The next thing de- 
cided was which part of the box to use for the body of 
the carriage and what parts, such as the wheel, top, and 
handle, have to be made from the rest of the box, and 
soon, until the object was completed. 

In the making, the children learned a good deal of pro- 
portion, form and arrangement. They learned, incident- 
ally that the box was rectangular in shape, that the wheels 
were circular in shape, and that the handle had to be 
narrow so that one could grasp it in order to push the 
carriage. In arrangement, they discovered that the 
wheels must be put in certain places that the carriage 
might be rolled along. 

The same way with the bureau. But when the chil- 
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dren were shown this box (which was chocolate box 
with three trays) a bureau was the only. thing suggested. 
In this case, the association was so natural that they all 
thought of the one thing. Silver paper was suggested 
for the mirror and collar buttons as handles for the drawers, 
that they could be pulled out and in more easily. Not 
much work was required on this object, and the result 
was very satisfactory. 

One can easily see how the children” -will ‘discriminate 
as to form in the selection of the boxes after seeing a variety 
of sizes and shapes. Soft pasteboard boxes may be ob- 
tained by the children; any kind and any size will do. 
These are easy to work with and are more substantial 
than the paper which is usually employed as a means of 
expression in most Kindergartens. 


After being finished, the objects canbe taken apart 
and put together as many times as the child desires, as 
no paste is required in the construction. Children love 
to take things apart and put them together again, especially 
things which they have made themselves and which are as 
simple as the models shown in the picture. 


The economic value must also be thought” of’ in con- 
nection with this work. Much material which’ could 
be used as a means of expression in the hands of{ the®child, 
and which would be very educative to him, is thrown away 
as waste and regarded as absolutely worthless. 

Aside from the educational value, the children’s pleasure 
is also to be considered. Little children are very much 
interested in working with material which they bring 
from home, in making things which they may play with 
at home, and things which are not perishable. 






































The Tuck 


When Mother fashions Mary’s gown 
She always makes a tuck, 
Because the skirt must needs go down 
When Mary’s going up. 
— Agnes Cairns Pohimann, in the Youth's "Companion 
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May Gift Baskets 


Annie Smith Nunnan 


May comes, day comes, 
One who was away comes, 
All the earth is glad again, 
Kind and fair to me. 


May Day comes with its recurring pleasures in nature’s 
gift of flowers and sunset cloud. For us there is joy in all 
that nature has hung about in sky or flower, or bird or 
blue expanse of water. It is the time of the year when the 
laughter that comes to our lips and the smile that lies in 
our eyes and the song within our hearts, seek expression 
in gift of deed and of kindness. 

For the boys and girls, May brings the joy of giving 
little gift baskets, fashioned by their own hands and filled 
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with greens gathered from Nature’s storehouse of treasures: 
yellow, pink, magenta, red and blue flower buds that lie 
scattered in among the green under God’s blue sky. 

For the lie-in-bed lady, there can be made the tiny 
basket constructed of paper and filled with growing moss 
and wild fern; or for grandmother, a surprise basket that 
may be hung upon the door of her home and filled with 
blossoms, luxuriant in their brilliancy of color. 

With scissors, paste, string and bright colored construc- 
tion papers, baskets, such as those illustrated, can be made 
by boys and girls everywhere. Bright colored seeds, or 
beads, or bits of highly colored paper, will make pleasing 
dangles to decorate the baskets with. 
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PATTERN: B: 


Pattern A is for the housed-in friend, and should be made 
from stiff paper, ivory or light tan in color. A stamped 
design coloted with water color may be used to decorate 
the cut-out basket. 

Pattern B is grandmother’s gift, and will be pretty if made 
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from delft blue or orange-colored paper and suspended by 
means of cord or raffia. 

Pattern C is a Surprise Basket for Mother, and should 
be made from gray green or fawn color paper. A tiny 
card can be cut and lettered, to fasten to each gift basket. 
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Two Number Games for the 
Fourth Grade 


Prepared by Primary Teachers, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Public School, Gail Calmerton, Supervisor 


I 
(Adapted) 


One child comes to the front and says, “I am thinking of 
a number. Can you guess what it is?” The child whom 
he chooses says, “Is it 84?” ‘The questioner replies, “No, 
it is not 12 X 7.” He then chooses other children until 
some child has guessed his number. The child who has 
guessed correctly takes his place. 








II 
(Original) 
Place numbers on the board in the following manner: 

, 9 7 6———_9 

: 
8 4 7——_8 
4 9 | | 
bia 4 
5 4 3——_6 


Have several groups of children playing, each group hav- 
ing a set of numbers. The first child in each group will 
give the sum of two adjacent numbers. If he gives the sum 
correctly he wil] join the two numbers with a line. For 
example, if the child says, ‘‘ Nine and eight are seventeen,”’ 
he will join 9 and 8 with a straight line. The next child 
wil] give the sum of two numbers and join the two numbers. 
The children will proceed playing until] al) numbers are 
joined. If, for instance, 9 and 8, 9 and 7, 8 and 4, are 
joined, the child who joias 4 and 7 has formed a box and 
places his initials in it. Then he is given another turn. 
The object of the game is to see who will form a box for 
himself and also try to join two numbers which will prevent 
the next players from forming a box. 
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This game may also be used as a drill for multiplication 
tables. The children give the product instead of the sum 
of the two numbers. 
GERTRUDE BOHNE, 

Fourth Crade Teacher, South Wayne School 





300 Teachers Wanted 


To Share in This $750,000 to be Spent in Com- 
missions and Bonuses 


“Three hundred or more teachers and fully one thousand 
students at universities, colleges and normal schools will be 
engaged this spring as representatives of our selling or- 
ganization for the vacation period drive, to begin in June.” 

J. Henry Nortridge, proprietor of the North Ridge Brush 
Company, of Freeport, Ill., made the foregoing announce- 
ment a few days ago in conversation with a representative 
of Primary Epucartion, adding: 

“Our 1920 program calls for an increase of 200 per cent 
in sales over 1919. This means the payment~of about 
$750,000 in commissions and bonitses to our sales repre- 
sentatives. We want our teacher and student friends to 
have some of this money. The more they earn, the better 
we'll like it.” 

Mr. Nortridge has employed teachers and students since 
ergaging in the manufacture of sanitary twisted-in-wire 
brushes, seven years ago, and has paid them many thousands 
of dollars in that line. The files in the Company’s main 
office contain hundreds of letters from teachers and stu- 
dents, thanking Mr. Nortridge for the privilege of combining 
profitable business with pleasure and educational advan- 
tages while representing the Company in the field during 
vacation periods. 

The North Ridge establishment at Freeport, a thriving 
city of 20,000, in one of the richest agricultural districts in 
the Central West, 116 miles west of Chicago, is served by 
nine steam and electric railway lines, with a daily service 
of 27 express and mail trains, thus assuring the best of 
service to members of the sales organization. 

The Company has more than 600 full-time representa- 
tives in the field, and employs a large staff of trained men 
and women in its main office. It has branch offices in the 
principal cities in the United States and Canada, and 
additional distributing stations are to be established at 
five central points, so that one-day service may be given 
to representatives anywhere in America. 

The North Ridge Training School, occupying handsomely 
furnished quarters on the eleventh floor of the Republic 
Building, in Chicago’s loop district, is one of the most 
complete institutions of its kind on the continent. The 
school was established to train sales representatives to fill 
positions as branch managers and home office executives. 
No charge is made for either tuition or for materials used 
in the work. 

“Plans are making,” Mr. Nortridge said, “to erect and 
equip a large and modern manufacturing and office building 
in Freeport. When this is completed we will give employ- 
ment to three times the present number of men and women. 
This means also the employment of not less than 1500 full- 
time representatives in the selling field. 

“Weare bending our efforts now to completing the plans 
for the summer campaign. The organization work will be 
in charge of a man who has many successes to his credit. 
He will be assisted in the field by expert specialty salesmen 
and home office executives. 

“The campaign planned for next June, July and August 
will be the largest in scope ever undertaken by this or any 
organization engaged in manufacturing and distributing 
household necessities and aids to sanitation in offices, 
schools, stores, garages, hospitals and other public institu- 
tions, and we have every reason to believe that it will be 
successful in every way.” 
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Lesson Plan in Language for the Primary Grades 


Katharine McSpadden 
Critic Teacher, East Tennessee State Normal School 


Topic 


Poem — “The Land of Counterpane.” — Robert Louis 


Stevenson. 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To create a love for good literature. 
2 To stimulate thought and train the children to 
express this thought in beautiful language. 


Child’s Aim 


1 To discover the story of the poem, 


2 To learn the poem. 


First Lesson 


Subject Matter 


“The Land of Coun- 
terpane”’ 


When I was sick and 
lay a-bed, 

I had two pillows at 
my head, 

And all my toys beside 
me lay 

To keep me happy all 
the day 


And sometimes for an 
hour or so 

I watched my leaden 
soldiers go, 

With different uni- 
forms and drills, 

Among the bed clothes 
through the hills, 


And sometimes sent 
my ships in fleets 
All up and down a- 
mong the sheets, 
Or brought my trees 

and houses out, 
And planted cities all 
about. 


I was the giant great 
and still. 

That sits upon the 
pillow-hill, 

And sees before him, 
dale and plain, 

The pleasant land of 
counterpane.—Rob- 
ert Louts Stevenson 


First stanza. 


First line of first stanza 


Procedure 


Were you ever sick and had to 
stay in bed a long time? 


How did you like it? 
How did you amuse yourself? 


I have one of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s poems telling of 
a little boy who was sick and 
had to stay in bed. 


Would you like to knew how he 
amused himself? 
(Read poem.) 


Allow the children to tell the 
different things he played 
with — soldiers, ships, etc.) 


Let me read the poem again and 
see if you have told all the 
things he played with. 

(Re-read poem.) 


Would you like to learn this 
poem so that the next time 
you are sick you will know how 
to amuse yourself? 


Close your eyes while I read the 
poem again and see what pic- 
tures you can find in the poem 

(Re-read poem as graphically as 
possible.) 


What pictures did you see? 
(Allow the children to describe 
the different pictures theysaw.) 


Close your eyes again and watch 
for pictures in the first stanza 
only. 

(Re-read first stanza.) 


What pictures did you see? 
(Allow the children to deseribe 
the pictures they saw.) 


When did the little boy have all 
of these toys? 


Second line of first 
stanza. 


First and second lines 
of first stanza. 


Third line of first 
stanza. 


Fourth line of first 
stanza. 


Entire stanza. 


Summary 


Tell us as Robert Louis Steven- 
son tells us. 

(“When I was sick and lay 
abed.’’) 

(Have this line repeated by in- 
dividuals and in concert.) 


What did he have at his head? 


Tell us as Stevenson tells us. 

(“had twopillows at my head.”) 

(Drill by individuals and in 
concert.) 


Who can tell us when the little 
boy had all these toys and 
what he had at his head, using 
the exact words of the poem? 

(First and second lines.) 

(Drill.) 


What else did the little boy have? 


Tell us as Stevenson tells us. 

(“And all my toys beside me 
lay.”’) 

(Drill.) 


Why did he have all these toys? 


Use the exact words of the poem. 
(“To keep me happy all the 
day.’’) 


Who can tell us all that Steven- 
tells us in this stanza? 
(Drill.) 


Now you can say as much as.you 
can of the poem and I will say 
the rest. 

(Allow the children to repeat the 
first stanza in concert and the 
teacher reads the rest of the 


poem.) 


Second Lesson 


Subject Matter 


Review of first stanza. 


Procedure 


How many remember the poem 
we started to learn yesterday? 


You say as much as you can and 
I will finish it for you. 

(Children repeat first stanza in 
concert and teacher reads the 
remainder of the poem.) 


Would you like to learn some 
more of this poem? 


Close your eyes and watch for 
pictures while I read the sec- 
ond stanza. 

(Re-read second stanza.) 


What pictures did you see? 
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First and second lines 
of second stanza. 


Third line of second 
stanza. 


Fourth line of second 
stanza. 


Third and fourth lines 
of second stanza. 


Entire stanza. 


Summarv 


(Aliow the children to describe 
the different pictures they 
saw.) 


How did the little boy amuse 
himself? 


Tell us as Stevenson tells us. 
(First and second lines.) 


How were these soldiers dressed? 


How do men learn to be good 
soldiers? 


(By drilling.) 


Where did these soldiers drill? 
(Last line.) 


Who can tell us how these leaden 
soldiers dressed and where they 
drilled? 


Use the exact words of the poem. 
(Third and fourth lines.) 
(Drill.) 


Who can tell us everything that 
Stevenson tells us in this 
stanza, using the exact words 
of the poem? 

(Drill on entire stanza by in- 
dividuals and in concert.) 


All of you say the two stanzas 
you have learned and I will 
say the last two stanzas of the 
poem.) 


Third Lesson 


Review of first and 
second stanzas. 


Third stanza. 


First line of third 
stanza. 


First and second lines 
of third stanza. 


Third line of third 
stanza. 


Fourth line of third 
stanza. 


Third and fourth lines 
of third stanza. 


Procedure 


I wonder how many of you can 
say the two stanzas of “The 
Land of Counterpane” that 
we have learned? 

(Short drill.) 


Would you like me to read the 
rest of the poem? 
(Read remainder of poem.) 


The third stanza tells us about 
some other toys the little boy 
had. 


Find out what they are as I read 
it again. 
(Re-read third stanza.) 


What did he have to play with? 
(Ships.) 
What did he do with these ships? 


Tell us as Stevenson tells us. 
(First and second lines.) 


(Drill.) 
What else does this stanza tell 
us he had to play with? 


What did he do with these trees 
and houses? 


Who can tell us, using the exact 
words of the poem? 


Subject Matter 





Entire stanza. 


Summary 


(Third and fourth lines.) 
(Drill.) 


How many can tell us all that 
Stevenson tells us in this 
stanza? 

(Drill.) 


All of you say as much as you 
can of the poem and then I 
will finish it. 

(Children repeat first three 
stanzas in concert and teacher 
gives the last stanza.) 


Fourth Lesson 


Review of the first 
three stanzas. 


Fourth stanza. 


First line of fourth 
stanza. 


Second line of fourth 
stanza. 


First and second lines 
of fourth stanza. 


Third line of fourth 
stanza. 


Fourth line of fourth 
stanza. 


Third and fourth lines 
of fourth stanza. 


Entire stanza. 


Summary 


Procedure 


How many of you have said 
the three stanzas of “The 
Land of Counterpane” for 
your mothers? 


You say the first three stanzas 
and I will say the last one. 
(Children repeat the first three 
stanzas in concert and the 

teacher the last one.) 


Would you like to learn the last 
stanza to-day? 


Close your eyes and watch for 
pictures as I read it. 
(Re-read last stanza.) 


What pictures did you see? 
(Allow the children to describe 
the different pictures they saw.) 


What did the little boy say he 
was? 


Where was the giant? 


Who can tell us what the first 
two lines say about the giant, 
using the exact words of the 

em? 


(Drill.) 


What did the giant see before 
him? 


What did he call this? 


Tell us what the giant sees, using 

the exact words of the poem. 
(Third and fourth lines.) 
(Drill.) 


Who can tell us all that Steven- 
son tells us in this stanza? 
Drill on entire stanza. 


Will you know how to amuse 
yourself the next time you are 
sick and have to stay in bed? 


Can you say the whole 
telling how this little boy 
amused himself? 

(Drill by individuals and in 
concert.) 








April Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


Pussy Willow unbuttons her coat of soft brown 
Ana steps forth decked out in a dainty gray gown. 


Follow the study of the pussy willow of March with the 
study and plays of the cat, the real live pussy, in April. 
If possible, bring a pet cat into the school and let the 
children observe its habits. Call their attention to its 
movements, and the reason for them, to its body, head, 
ears, mouth, whiskers, and especially its eyes. 

Darken the room and let the children see the changes 
for themselves. 

Study the habits of the cat by observation and teach or 
read to the children “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” also 
“The Duel,” by Eugene Field. 

Then the children enjoy playing the “Cat Games.” 


Cat and Mouse 


The children form a circle. One child is chosen for the 
cat and another for the mouse. The mouse is inside the 
circle. The cat outside the circle is to catch the mouse. 
The cat must follow the exact course of the mouse as it 
goes in and out under the arms of those forming the circle. 
When the mouse is caught the same cat may try to catch 
another mouse, or choose two more players. 


Meow Game 


This is really a kind of “‘Hide-and-Seek,” without any 
running about. The children all group in one corner of the 
room or playground. They close their eyes. One child 
is chosen to represent the cat. The cat hides somewhere 
in the room or in an adjoining one. When ready she cries, 
“Meow, meow,” and the children try to guess, by her 
voice, just where she is hiding. She may repeat her cry 
to aid them. The child who succeeds in telling her hiding 
place now takes the place of the cat and hides in a different 
place. 


Calling the Cat 


The children form a circle to represent a house. Leave 
one space between two children. This is the hole for the 
mouse. 

The children choose a child 
to represent the cat and 
another for the mouse. The 
cat is asleep over in a corner. 
The mouse is playing around 
in the house. 

The children all call: 


Kitty-cat, we hear a mouse! 
Pitty-pat! go through the house; 
Kitty, hurry! Kitty, run! 
Quick! or you will lose the fun! 


As they repeat the next 


stanza, the mouse leaps into 
her hole. 


Kitty hears, and slyly cree 

Near poor mousie — now she leaps. 
Ah! too late, you cannot win it; 
There’s the hole, the mouse is in it! 


And sometimes “poor mou- 
sie” is caught. Then the cat 
may try again with another 
mouse, 


.Kitty and Mouse 


Thechildren choose a cat and 
a mouse. It adds to their en- 
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“The old®gray cat comes creeping ’ 
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joyment to have a piece of cheese or even a cookie on a 


paper plate. 
The children sing or repeat: ; 








Cat and Mouse 


Kitty dear,with the silken fur, 
Lie on the rug and gently purr, 
And do not run about the house, 
To catch the pretty little mouse. 





Poor mousie sees a bit of cheese, 
Which he can get with perfect ease, 
But when he hears you slyly come, 
He scampers off to find his home. 


Here the cat chases the mouse away to his home, where 
he is safe. She then returns to her place and goes to sleep. 
Then the mouse returns and takes a bite of cheese as the 
children say: 


He soon returns to take a peep, 

And finds Miss Kitty fast asleep; 

So up he jumps and takes a bite, 
Then wishes her a kind “ Good-night.” 


The Little Mice and the Old Gray Cat 


The children form a circle. Several children are chosen 
for the mice and one for the cat. The mice run around 
inside the circle while the cat is away on the outside. 

The children sing: 


The little mice are running, running, running, 
The little mice are running through the house. 


The mice now play nibble at food. 


The little mice are nibbling, nibbling, nibbling, 
The little mice are nibbling in the house. 


Now they all go to sleep. 


The little mice are sleeping, sleeping, sleeping, 
The little mice are sleeping in the house. 
The cat now creeps softly toward them as the children sing 
softly: 
The old gray cat comes creeping, creeping, creeping, 
The old gray cat comes creeping through the house. 
Just as the cat springs at them, the mice waken and 
scamper off. 
The children clap and sing: 


The mice, they all now scamper, scamper, scamper, 
The mice, they all now scamper through the house. 


The cat tries to catch as many as she can. 


The Cat and the Mouse Family 


All the children play at the same time in this game. 
One child is the cat, another the mother mouse, and the 
others are the little mice. The mother mouse is defending 
her children against the cat. All except the cat place them- 
selves one behind another, the hands on the shoulders of 
the next in front. The player with the hands free is the 
mother mouse, and the cat stands facing her. The cat 
must try to catch the last mousie in the line, which the 
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Headquarters for High Grade Teachers 





Thousands Wanted for September! 


Salaries $750-$1500; Supervisors up to $2500 
No advance fee required 
General Offices, Evanston, Illinois. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 4 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
101 West 4ist St., New York City. 


Affiliated Agencies or Representatives in Principal Cities 


H. H. KINGSLEY, ex-Superintendent Schools, Evanston, IIl., 
widely known in public school work, Manager Grade Dept. 


If you are available for a position of any kind anywhere in the United States, now or later, do not fail 
to write us at once, filling out the grade application blank below, and sending it to the General 
Offices, Evanston, Il. 
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Two Mice safe in their “nest’ 


mother mouse defends by striving to place herself always 
infront of the cat. 

If the cat tags the last mousie he carries it off to his 
home, and then tries to get another mousie. 
““ If? one mousie takes his hands off the shoulders of the 
next. in front, he and all behind him become prisoners of 
the cat. The game is ended when all the mice are prisoners, 
either by actual tagging or by dropping their hands. 

Teach the following to the older children and read or tell 
it to the younger ones. 


Three little kittens, so downy and soft, 
Were cuddled up by the fire, 

And two little children were sleeping aloft, 
As cosy as heart could desire; 

Dreaming of something ever so nice, 

Dolls and sugar-plums, rats and mice. 


The night wore on, and the mother said, 
“I’m sleepy, I must confess, 
And as the kittens are safe in bed, 
I’ll go to bed, too, I guess.” 
She went upstairs, just a story higher, 
While the kittens slept by the kitchen fire. 


“What noise can that be?” the mother said. 
“Meow! meow!” “I’m afraid 
A poor little kitty cat’s fallen out of bed! 
The nice little nest I made!” 
*“Meow!- meow!” “Dear me! dear me! 
I wonder what can the matter be!” 


The mother paused on an upper stair, 
For what did she see below? 
But three little kittens, with frightened air, 
Standing up in a row! 
With six little paws on the step above, 
And no mother cat to caress or love! 


Through the kitchen door came a cloud of smoke! 
The mother, in great alarm, 

To a sense of danger straightway awoke; 
Her babies might come to harm. 

On the kitchen hearth, to her great amaze, 

Was a basket of shavings beginning to blaze. » 


The three little kittens were hugged and kissed, 
And promised many a mouse; 

While their names were put upon honor’s list, 
For hadn’t they saved a house? 

And two little children were gathered tight, 

To a mother’s heart ere she slept that night. 


The children like to draw and cut out rows of cats, 
kittens, or even mice. Fold a piece of drawing paper back 
and forth as if paper dolls were to be cut out. Draw a line 
across about one third of the space from the lower edge. 
This forms the floor or base. On this place the pattern 
of the cat or mouse, trace around it, and then cut through 
all the folded parts of the paper. 

A whole row of cats or mice is the result. Color the cats 
black and the mice grayish brown or “mouse color.” 
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A Little Play for Arbor 
Day 


Laura Rountree Smith 


Green paper chains are hung at the back of the stage, and birds 
cut from colored cardboard are hung on strings or threads. They 
should be cut from red, yellow, blue or brown, and they swing to and 
fro in the draught created by open windows, or two electricfans. Two 
green screens are placed at the back of the stage, leaving an opening 
in the center for the gate to the garden. Paper chains may cross the 
gate and be laid one side as the first children enter. 

The Sweet Pea Ladies wear tissue paper bonnets of pink and white, 
purple and white, red and white, etc., with green strings, and white 
dresses. Boys for the apple blossom drill wear brown suits. The 
Bird, Butterfly, Bee and Fairy wear appropriate costumes. 


((The Sweet Pea Ladies appear nodding over the screens) 


(In concert) 
Who are we? Who are we? 
Sweet Pea Ladies, as you see, 
In dainty cap and pretty gown, 
Sweet Pea Ladies come to town. 


(Sing — Tune — “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’) 
See the Sweet Pea Ladies nodding 
Gently to and fro, 
Sweet Pea Ladies very stately, 
All will learn to grow. 
Arbor Day is coming, coming, 
So, we’ve heard it said, 
Sweet Pea Ladies all are growing 
In the garden bed. 


See the Sweet Pea Ladies dancing 


In the springtime breeze, 
Now retreating, now advancing 
Merry as you please. 


Sweet Pea Ladies nid-nid-nodding, 
This is what they say, 
“O how we love the merry springtime, 
Welcome Arbor Day!” 


Butterfly (entering through the gate) 
I’m a yellow butterfly, 
Every year I flutter by, 
Scent of violet and sweet peas 
Wafted on the merry breeze, 
Butterfly, butterfly, 
Very lightly dancing by. 


(The Butterfly dances as Sweet Pea Ladies sing, nodding 
their heads. Tune — “Lightly Row’’) 


Butterfly, butterfly, 
Spread your wings and sail on high, 
Butterfly, butterfly, 
Flowers hover nigh, 
Flitting through the sunny hours, 
Hear the singing of the flowers, 
Butterfly, butterfly, 
Lightly sailing by. 
(Skips out) 


(Six Robins enter right, six enter left. Meet, march in two’s, 
pass each other several times, form a circle at right and left 
of stage, go to center and back in each circle, skip round, 
join hands, one circle skips round the other, circle right and 

t, again form two circles, form lines, march forward in two’s, 
hold up hands. Butterfly skips in between the lines; they now 
circle _ her, holding hands, sing. Tune— “ Lightly 
Row.’ 
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Robins call, robins call, 

In the merry, merry spring, 
Fun for all, fun for all, 

Hear the robins sing, 
Butterfly, you heard us sing, 
As we came to greet the spring, 
Tree tops tall, tree tops tall 
See the birds on wing. 

(Repeat march, march off) 


Sweet Pea Ladies (nodding) 
What’s the whispering about? 
Spring is coming without a doubt, 
All the merry breezes blowing, 
Everything is growing, growing, 
The air is fragrant, if you please, 
With the breath of apple trees. 


Bee (dancing in through the gate) 
Apple trees all a-bloom, 
Apple trees of sweet perfume, 
Apple trees all pink and white, 
Blooming form a pretty sight, 
Apple trees, apple trees, 
Swaying in the gentle breeze — 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, I’ll call them so, 
Time to blossom, time to grow. 


Sweet Pea Ladies 
We’re Sweet Pea Ladies as¥you 
know, 
All a tip-toe, all a-tip-toe, 
If apple trees on Arbor Day 
Would only dance upon their 


way, 
We all would be so glad and gay, 
All a tip-toe, all a tip-toe. 


(Enter Boys with apple blossoms. 
March in from right and left, pass each 
other, march forward in two’s, four’s, six’s. 
March right and left. One from front end 
of each line winds in and out between the 
line, the next and next do the same. 
One line now winds in and out among 
the rest. March diagonally across the 
stage, whirl slowly round. Form one circle, 
every other one to center and back. Hold 
blossoms high, the rest skip round. All to 
center, hold blossoms high to form an apple 
tree, recite:) 


Apple blossom time is here, 
Glad and gay Arbor Day, 
Apple blossom time so dear, 

Glad and gay Arbor Day. 


(Go to back of stage, stand in two lines, 
hold blossoms up, down, right. left, sway 
to and fro, march forward in two’s, step 
apart.) 


Sweet Pea Ladies 
Sweet Pea Ladies nod and’sigh, 
Apple blossoms passed us by, 
See our pretty smiling faces, 
Who'll release us from our places? 


Fairy (enters through gate, and passes 
between Apple Blossoms) 


I’m a fairy, light and airy, 
Dancing here I’ve found, 
Sweet Pea Ladies, pretty, very, 





Rooted to the ground, 
Hark! a whisper; hark! a sound; 
Now, I tap with my wand! 
(Runs to each one) 
So we all can dance together, 
In the pleasant springtime weather. 


(The Sweet Pea Ladies now troop in and dance merrily up 
at the back of the stage. Birds, next, Sweet Pea Ladies, next. 
Butterfly, Fairy and Bee in front, while all sing. Tune — 
“Welcome Sweet Springtime,” Rubinstein.) 


Welcome, Arbor Day, we wish thee long, 
Over the hill-tops comes a sweet song, 
Springtime is coming with flutings so clear, 
Welcome, sweet spring is here; 

Flowers awake from their long winter dream, 
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| The Vote on se 


—Always ‘‘Unanimous’’! 


Teachers, do you want the thrill 
of having your pupils really eager 
to learn? Do you want them to 
become interested not only in you 
but in the subjects you teach? Do 
you want to do in a day better 
and more work than you 
now do ina week? These 
results are all possible. 


If you want these results 
—get acquainted with the 
Ford Educational Weekly. Ask 
your Superintendent or School 
Board to get you and your school 
a high-grade projector (the ma- 
chine which throws a motion- 
picture onto the screen). Urge 
them to subscribe for the Ford 
Educational Weekly motion-pic- 







ture films—the most practical, in? 
teresting and generally instructive 
films in the world. There isa new 
one each week. Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corporation distrib- 
utes them from 22 leading cities. 


When you have used Ford 
Weekly motion- pictures 
in your classes a new joy 
willcomeinto your life, be- 
cause you will give so much 
to so many in so short a time! 


In order to be equipped to talk 
to your Superintendent or 
School Board write us for more 
information. Ask us with regard 
to any feature of the motion-pic- 
ture art. Or, if you fill out the 
coupon we shall gladly reply. 

















If your school has no projector, or a poor one, we will 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 2025S. State St., ChicaZo 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S, State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. B-4 
f Yes, [] No, Is your School now a subscriber to Ford Educational Weekly? 
Distributed Yes. [] No. H=ve you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
Yes. [] No, May we lend youone gratis to throw on your 
b Yes. |) No, Has your School an adequate projector? 
'y * I would like more information cbout 
U) Projectors, [] Ford Educational Weekly. —_[[] Catalogue of Films. 


Goldwyn | xu. 


Teacher fn School 






















































Birds in the tree-tops merrily sing, 
Brooklets are laughing, refreshed is each stream, 
Hark! while the echoes ring, 

Springtime, sweet springtime, your trumpeters ringing, 
Springtime, sweet springtime, we greet thee with 
singing, 
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Pattering raindrops we now hear your voice, 
And rainbows about us make each heart rejoice, 
Welcome, O welcome, to bright Arbor Day, 
Sunshine and shower, all in an hour, 

Springtime is coming, spring’s on her way, 
Springtime, ’tis springtime here. 


Why the Bluebird Brings Happiness 


Dramatized by Carrie J. Cates 


SETTING 


_ Clump of shrubbery at front and left of stage or two clumps, on® 
on each side of stage, to indicate point at which sun rises and sets. 


CHARACTERS 
Brook — Boy wearing a long strip of green cambric. 
TREES — Boys carrying ay anc branches in their hands. 
Sun — Boy dressed in yellow cape and cap shaped like sunflower. 
Brown Brirp — Boy or girl dressed in brown tight cape, cape to be 
lined with blue, or character to have a separate blue cape. 
Goop Luck Farry 


(Enter Sun) 


Sun TIamthe Sun. (Goes and hides behind the clump of 
shrubbery.) 


(Enter Brook) 


Brook Iam the Brook. 
“T wind about and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing, 

And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling, 

And draw them all along and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


(Brook goes to background and lies down, throwing long 
strip of cambric over himself.) 


(Enter Trees in turn) 


Pine Tree Iam the Pine Tree. 
center.) 

Fir Tree I am the Fir Tree. 
Pine.) 

Larch Tree (all crouched over) Lam the Larch, a scraggly, 
ugly tree whose branches droop low to the ground. (Takes 
his place next Fir.) 


(Takes his place, front 


(Takes his place next to 


(Enter Brown Bird.) 


Brown Bird I am the Brown Bird. (Exit) 


(Enter Good Luck Fairy) 


Good Luck Fairy I am the Good Luck Fairy. I roam 
all over the world carrying Happiness to everyone. You 
can’t see Happiness, because it is shut up in this ugly little 
black box. Yes, I know the box can hold only a tiny bit of 
Happiness, but no matter how much I give away, the little 
box is always full. There is always enough Happiness for 
everyone. (Exit) 


(Lapse of one minute.) 
(Enter Good Luck) ° 
Good Luck Oh, I am tired! It is such a dark night! 


NotastardoIsee! Imust finda place to hide my treasure, 
for if I should lose Happiness the whole world would be very 


*Used by kind permission of the publishers, Milton Bradley Company 


sad. (Looks around.) Where shall I find a safe place for 
Happiness? (Looks up at the trees.) Perhaps Pine Tree 
will help me. (To the Pine Tree.) Good evening, Pine 
Tree, will you hold my box for me while I sleep? 

Pine Tree What, that ugly little box? No, indeed! I 
have too many pretty cones to hold! 

Good Luck (goes to the Fir Tree) Good evening, Fir Tree. 
Will you hold my box while I sleep? 

Fir Tree What, that ugly little box? No, indeed! [| 
am far too busy watching the clouds as they whirl by. 
Don’t bother me. 

Good Luck (almost crying) Oh,dear! What shall I do? 
And I must be so careful not to lose Happiness! Please, 
please, little Larch Tree, will you hold my box while I sleep? 

Larch Tree (sadly) My branches bend low. I am too 
ugly to be of much use, but I can watch your precious box, 
Good Luck. It will be all safe with me. Lay it here near 
my trunk. (Good Luck places the box and then lies down and 
goes to sleep.) 


(Interval of two minutes) 


Brook Dawn is breaking. Wake up, Trees! 

Pine Tree Good morning, Brook. Good morning, Fir 
Tree. 

Fir Tree Good morning, Brook. Good morning, Pine 
Tree. Good morning, ugly little Tree. 

Larch Tree Good morning, Brook. Good morning, 
beautiful straight Pine and fragrant Fir Tree. Good Luck 
Fairy, awake! I touch your cheek with my low-drooping 
branches. 

Good Luck Good morning, dear little Tree. (Takes box 
from the tree, opens it and sprinkles a bit on the branches.) 
Thank you, kind Tree, for your protecting care this night. 
(Closes the box and kisses it.) Dear Happiness, help me find 
the worn, the weary, the sick, the sorrowful, those most in 
need of us. (Exit 


(Sun rises behind the clump of shrubbery) 


Pine Tree Behold the Sun! 

Fir Tree - Behold the Sun! 

Larch Tree (straightening up) Behold the Sun! 

Sun WhatdolIsee! Theugly bent little tree is straight! 
Its low-drooping branches are raised on high. The ugly 
little tree has become a beautiful tree. 


(Interval during which sun rises and sets several times.) 


Brook Days have come and days have gone 
Since Good Luck and Happiness sought shelter 
’Neath yonder tree. 
Not in the thirty hills I hurry down 
Nor as I slip between their ridges 
Have I seen, though I often hear 
Of Good Luck and Happiness. 


(Enter Brown Bird) 


Brown Bird (seeing Larch Tree) What a wonderful tree! 
Oh, Tree, may I rest on one of your broad swaying branches? 
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Why Use Other than the Piano 
Especially Adapted to School Needs? 


T is because the little Miessner Piano is especially adapted 
to school needs that educators have been quick to 
appreciate the advantages of its use in music instruction. In 
the first forty-eight weeks of its existence the Miessner has 
become a part of school equipment in fall of the 48 states of 
the Union. 





The Miessner Piano offers more and better service to the 
school than do the older types of instruments. One reason 
for this is because of its light weight. Two youngsters can 
move the Miessner from room to room easily. 


THE MIESSNER 
“The Little Piano with the Big Tone.”’ 


This miniature piano is only 3 feet, 7 inches high, which feature 
permits the instructor to see over the top and direct the 
class while playing the instrument. 


Despite its small size, the Miessner’s tone is marvelously big and is of a 
lasting quality, due to the use of a different method of construction and design 
which has proven highly successful. 

Two Miessners for the Price of One Ordinary Upright . 
Because of the special offer we make to schools, you can procure two Miessner 
Pianos for the price you would pay for the average upright piano. Considering 
the numerous features of the Miessner which adapt it especially to more practical 
music instruction, why buy other than the Miessner Piano for the school? 


Write now for the Miessner catalogue and information about our attractive 
offer to schools. Use coupon. 





JACKSON PIANO CO. 


JACKSON 126 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me the 


PI ANO COMP AN Y | Mie-sner Catalog and full information about your special 


offer to schools. 


: BR odes csevcandesob vccededsde aveceondibeustees 

Chicago Office: 126 Reed Street SMD Sas n ckn sala dnchdncsseddeyeccedutatbessianee 

Room 23, Auditorium Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. OR 8. scaads ccituihs c's dediakaneccnainnctaaad 
is cada tines omaiasedenns ye 
























What 1.C.0. Will Do For 





1 It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by 
sickness or accident. No benefits paid unless attended by 
physician at least once a week. 


2 It will pay you $25 a month for a period of illness that 
does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your 
work and requires medical attendance at least once a week. 


3 It will pay you Operation Benefits in addition to other 
4 benefits after your policy has been in continuous force for one 
year. 


4 It will pay you Hospital Benefit— 20% increase in 
monthly Sick Benefit for two months when confined in an 
established hospital. 


5 It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quarantined. 
6 It will pay you lump indemnities instead of monthly 











indemnity if you prefer. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 7 It will pay you $1000 to $1500 for Accidental loss of Life} 
To the T.C.U. as well as for loss of limbs and eyes. 
428 T. C. U, Building, Lincoln, Nebraska Thousands of teachers, all over America, have found freedom from 


worry through enrollments in the T. C. U. Every teacher in America 
should enroll and share its protection. If you haw not already done 
so, fill out and mail the coupon for fall information. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


ge 8 la TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


eC va ae ou oad phy Bl 428 7. Cc. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Larch Tree You are welcome, little Brown]Bird, to stay 
as long as you like. 

Brown Bird Tell me, noble Larch Tree, where is the 
ugly little tree on which I used to perch? I loved it. It 
was so kind in its welcome that it always helped to make me 
content. It was he who taught me that being kind and 
helpful to others makes one forget one’s own troubles. 
To-night I am sad and discouraged. I am so homely that 
the other birds make fun of me and to-day has been a hard 


y. 

Larch Tree Iam that ugly little tree. One night Good 
Luck Fairy spent the night under my branches and in- 
trusted Happiness to my care. In the morning she sprin- 
kled a little bit of Happiness upon my branches. It was 
Happiness that wrought the wondrous change. It was 
Happiness that made me lift my head, made me straight 
and tall and lifted my branches, so that now Iffeel as if I 
could help and hold the whole world. 

Brown Bird Oh, tell me quickly, little ugly Tree, now 
tall and beautiful, where may I find Happiness? 

Larch Tree Happiness is carried by the Good Luck 
Fairy in a golden box. Go seek her. 

Brown Bird Farewell, beautiful Tree! I go to find 
Happiness and to ask Good Luck to give me beautiful 
plumage like the other birds. 

Good Luck Fairy (outside) Help, help! I am caught 
in a spider’s web. 

Brown Bird Don’t be afraid. I’ll fly to you and cut 
the threads with my beak. (Exit Brown Bird) 


(Re-enter Brown Bird, supporting Fairy) 
(Good Luck Fairy sits down.) 


Brown Bird (anxiously) Are you hurt, Fairy? Did the 
strings of the spider’s web cut your harids? (Looks at her 
hands.) 

Good Luck (panting) No, thank you, Brown Bird. I 
lost my breath for a minute. It was such a big web that 
I was afraid I should never get out. Will you carry my 
ugly little black box for me for a little while? (She puts the 
box on his back.) 

Brown Bird (hesitating) Why, yes, of course I will, 
though I am in somewhat of a hurry, you see, because I 
want to find the Fairy Good Luck who has Happiness for 
everyone. She carries it in a golden box. Do you know 
where I can find her? 

Good Luck lam the Fairy Good Luck and you have the 
box of Happiness on your back. Happiness does not always 
come in golden boxes. Go to the brook and look. 

Brown Bird (goes behind trees to brook; drops off brown cape. 
He is now all in blue. Runs back.) Oh, Good Luck, I am 
now a beautiful blue bird instead of an ugly little brown bird! 

Good Luck Yes, and you will bea happy bird and always 
carry Happiness to others. (She takes the box from his 
shoulders and puts it on her own, Come with me till I tell 
you all I know about Happiness. (Exeunt both) 

Brook ‘With many a curve my banks [I fret, 

By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow, weed and mallow. 
I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 
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The Spring of the Year 


Alice E. Allen 


This exercise is arranged for the smallest children. Eighteen are 
needed. They are divided into three groups of six each. Each child 
carries one of the letters of SPRING. The first group, representing 
Flowers, may carry pink letters; second, representing Birds; and third, 
representing Spring, itself, green. Room may be e into a bower 
of bloem with real or artificial flowers and greens. Real birds will add 
to the joy of the occasion, of course, but if not practicable, plant-sticks, 
showing bright-colored birds may be used effectively here and there. 
If the exercises can be given out-of-doors, so much the better.) 


First Group (recite) 
Chorus Flowers appear on the earth! — Bible 


Fruit S-nowdrop, herald of the flowers.—Westwood 
Second P-ansies, that’s for thoughts. — Shakespeare 
Third R-are embroidery of the purple clover. 


— Tennyson 
Fourth I do love violets! — Landon 
Fifth | N-arcissus, fairest among them all.—Shelley 
Sixth G-—old-cupsa-filling on a thousand hills—Z. H. 


All (sing to music of “ Little Lights” — Gospel Hymns) 


To the waiting gardens, to the hills, 
Hurry back the daisies and the daffodils; 
Happy little flowers — each one can bring 
Just a bit of brightness for the Spring. 


Second Group (recite) 
Chorus The time of the singing of birds has come. 


— Bible 
First | S-parrows sing and the gold-robin cries. 
— Whittier 
Second P-roud oriole, my glance of summer fire. 
— Selected 
Third R-obin and the bluebird piping loud. 
— Longfellow 
Fourth I-n tip-top apple-blooms bobolink swings. 
— Lowell 


Fifth |N-ot one of them shall fall to the ground 
without your Father. — Bible 
Sixth | G-od guides me and the bird! — Browning 


All (sing as above) 
To the waiting tree-tops everywhere, 
Hurry back the robins and the bluebirds fair, 
Happy little birdies — each one can bring 
Just a bit of music for the spring. 


Third Group (recite) 
Chorus 0, the winter is past — the rain is over and 
gone! — Bible 


First S-—weet is all the land about. — Tennyson 


Second P-leasant her ways — her paths are peace. 

— Bible 
Third R-ainbows come and go. — Wordsworth 
Fourth I-n fairest colors spring is dressed.—Thompson 


Fifth N-ew the buds, the leaves —even the nest 
beneath the eaves. — Longfellow 

Sixth G-olden sunlight, heavenly sky — oh glorious, 
glorious! — Dickens 


Three Groups (as above) 
So, to all the waiting out-of-doors, 
Now the Spring is coming with her radiant stores; 
Flowers all a-blooming, birds all a-wing, 
Happy children singing, “Sprmnc! Sprinc! Sprinc!” 


(Some of the above quotations are slightly adapted to fit the exercise. 
,in using “Little Lights” for these verses, it will be found necessary 
to adapt its notes in places to a different arrangement of syllables.) 
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Thrift in the Schools 
BUY W. S. S. 


TheJextent to which the recent widespread 
wave of reckless spending has affected school 
poys and girls, has been shown by recent 

compiled through efforts of the Savings 
Division of the Treasury Department. Records 
made during one week in the public schools 
of LaCrosse, Wis., show that the high school 
pupils spent $1471.14 for candy, sweets, 
movies and other amusements. During the 
same week, the grade school pupils expended 
$1289.39 in like manner. These figures were 
secured from questionnaires answered by 970 
high — pupils and 3044 from the grade 
schools 


In order to secure accurate data, the high 
school pupils were not required to sign their 
names to their reports and were assured that 
the information would not be used to check up 
against any individual. 

With these figures as a basis, it is estimated 
that the school children of LaCrosse would 
spend the following amounts during the 39 
weeks of the school year. 


High School Grades 


Es $5,865.99 $14,874.60 
Other amusements .... 31,864.56 20,297.94 





Candy and sweets .... 19,643.91 15,113.67 
aa $57.374.46 $50,286.21 
i SOU Goss chase $107,660.67 


These expenditures of high school pupils 
would exceed by about $4000 the salaries paid 
during the period to the teachers employed to 
instruct these same pupils, and the sums spent 
by the younger boys and girls would amount to 
about half the salaries of the teachers employed. 

The results of the LaCrosse investigations 
are being widely used in parent-teacher associ- 





ations in an effort to check extravagance and 


inculcate habits of thrift and saving among 
pupils of the schools. 

It is pointed out that the sums expended by 
the LaCrosse pupils, if continued ughout 
the entire year, would equal a sum sufficient 
to build a modern junior high school. If the 
total $107,660.67 should be invested in War 
Savings Stamps it would amount to $127,- 
726,67 by January 1, 1924.—Savings Divi- 
ston, U. S. Treasury Department. 


During the past five months the Educational 
Department of the Savings Division for New 
England has been working on an outline for 
teaching thrift in the schools. In this work 
Schuyler F. Herron, Educational Director 
(formerly Superintendent of Schools in Win- 
chester and recently with the A. E. F. in 
France), has been assisted by an advisory 
committee comprising: Frank W. Wright, 
Commissioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts; W. C. Akers, Principal Brookline High 
School; John C. Brodhead, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, Boston; Clarence H. 
Dempsey, Superintendent of Schools, Haver- 
hill; Michael H. Fitzgerald, Superintendent 
of Schools, Cambridge; John F. Gannon, 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield; Ray- 
mond E. Pinkham, Principal Wadleigh Gram- 
mar School, Winchester. 

The outline represents the judgment of these 
experienced educators and of the state de- 
partments of education, and includes also 
many suggestions by others interested in this 
important work. It has been approved by 
the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education. It is based on the general idea 
that instruction in Thrift should be given as 
an integral part of the usual school subjects, 
with such special attention in general and 
special exercises as conditions may permit. 

School savings plans organized to assist 





pupils to save money and to invest some of 
their savings in Thrift Stamps and War 
Savings Stamps are a part of this program. 
War Savings Stamps afford a laboratory 
exercise that will vitalize the topic of interest 
returns, cultivate a sense of personal interest 
in our government, assist pupils to form the 
habit of saving and of sound investment, and 
inculcate patriotism. 

To assist teachers in doing this work the 
Educational Department has prepared con- 
siderable material which may be obtained 
upon application at 25 Arch Street, Boston, 
9, Mass., and is prepared to send speakers to 
address teachers and pupils. 

The department’s most recent product is a 
bibliography which includes a selection of 
books on Thrift in its various phases — pro- 
duction, budgeting, saving, buying and use, 
and investment —such as may well be in 
every school and public library.— Mrs. Fran- 
cis L. Higginson, War Savings Committee, 
Boston, Mass. 


Visualizing the Tragedies Caused 
by Careless Automobile Drivers 

All the sins of a careless automobile driver 
are held up before him, and the mishap and 
tragedies to which he may fall heir shown in 
the one reel film—the Ford Educational 
Weekly entitled “The Only Way.” 

This safety-first picture warns automobile 
drivers against the violation of safety-rules 
by driving too near or too fast behind a street 
car, which is about to stop to allow passengers 
to alight; driving out of alleys without looking 
to see what is coming; “hogging” the road 
and having no consideration for other autoists; 
and exhorts the machine owner to run cauti- 
ously if view is obstructed; drive carefully 
when approaching a group of children; be on 
the lookout when driving behind a trolley. 








—ANNOUNCING 





modern; unusual illustrations. 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC — The three essentials, by N. J. 
Lennes, University of Montana, and Frances Jenkins, 
University of Cincinnati. Book I for Second, Third and 
Fourth Grades, Book II, Fifth and Sixth, Book III, Seventh 
and Eighth. Texts based upon experiences confined to the 
range of child life; subject matter excellently organized and 
motivated to the child’s spontaneous interest — delightfully 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Teachers, 
Superintendents 


We Are at Your Service 


Principals, 


NUMBER BY DEVELOPMENT — Book II for Intermediate, 
Book ITI for Grammar Grades, $1.60 each, by John C. Gray, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. Teachers’ 
Manuals carrying on the Method so successfully developed 
in ‘Number by Development,” Book I for Primary Grades. 


AMERICAN LEADERS— Books I and II, by Walter Lefferts, 
92 centseach. Refreshing history story texts describing the 
lives of national leaders — written in consonance with the 
recommendations of the Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association. Children like to read these stories. 


PROJECTS 'N THE PRIMARY GRADES — By Alice M. 
Krackowizer. A very timely, original and valuable volume, 
full of helpful suggestions for all experimenting with and 
interested in the Project Method. $1.28. 


KEEP WELL STORIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS—By May 
Farinholt Jones, M.D. Presenting to pupils of the Primary 
Grades, hygienic and physiological truths in instructive and 
interesting form. 68 cents net. 


PLANE GEOMETRY —by Matilda Auerbach, Supervisor of 
Mathematics in the Ethical Culture High School, New York 
City, and Charles B. Walsh, Principal of the Friends’ Central 
School, Philadelphia. $1.32. Unique and different — an 
innovation of practical applications, valuable summaries and 
concatenation. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 
Philadelphia 


Boston Chicago Atlanta Montreal Lendon 











Write us for enrollment card and information. The 
Rocky Mt. Teachers Agency and its five branch 
agencies offer you the opportunity to secure the 
KIND of position you want, in the LOCALITY you 
want it and at the MAXIMUM salary. ; 
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7 TEACHERS 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER COLO 


Wm. Ruffer, A.M., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Asst. M¢gr. 
W. S. Fry, B. S., Asst. Mgr. 


SPECIALISTS IN LOCATING TEACHERS 
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BRANCH AGENCIES: 

Portland, Ore., 1312 Northwestern Bank Blidg., 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 636 Chamber of Commerce. 
John C. Epperson, Mgr. 

Chicago, Ill., Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson Blvd,, 
H. S. Stice, Mgr. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 327 14th Ave., S. F., 
F. B. Reed, Mgr. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE WEST 
OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED 
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The Stone in the Road 


Frances Julia Melchior 


NCE upon a time there lived, just out- 
() side a village, a very rich man. His 

home was a beautiful castle surrounded 

by a lawn on which grew many fine 
old trees. Often the villagers were asked to 
come there to picnics which the rich man pro- 
vided for them. But they only became more 
discontented because they were not rich like 
their kind friend. They were too lazy to work 
and it grieved the rich man sadly to have them 
so. He spent much time in trying to think of 
ways that he could help them. 

One morning he arose very early and placed 
a large stone in the middle of the road. Then 
he hid himself behind the hedge to watch. 

All day long farmers and villagers passed 
that way. Each one grumbled about the stone, 
but no one would trouble himself to move it. 

Towards evening, a miller’s boy came past 
whistling gayly to himself as he walked along. 
He was very tired, but he stopped long enough 
to remove the heavy stone, saying as he did 
so, “It is very dangerous to leave this stone 
here. A traveler may stumble over it or a horse may 
become frightened at it and run away. It is very 
heavy, but I think I can push it out of the way.” 

After a few moments of hard work the stone was rolled 
aside, and where it had lain there lay a bag of gold. The 
miller’s boy smiled to himself as he read, “This belongs 
to the man who moves the stone,” and whistling more 
merrily than before, he hurried on to his home. 

When the rich man saw what had taken place he went 
to his home, too, feeling happy over his good fortune in 
finding one man not afraid of hard work 


Dramatization 


CHARACTERS 
FARMER 
MILLeER’s Boy 


Rico Man 
A Poor Man 


SCENE 


A country road with a hedge beside it 


Rich Man (thoughtfully) I wish I knew how to help 
my people. They are lazy and will not work. They 
expect to become rich without work. 


It does me 










































no good to give to them, for they still make no attempt 


to help themselves. (Pause.) Ah! now I have thought 
of something. I will put this large stone in the road and 
see ,what happens. If I hide behind the hedge no one 
can _see me. 


(Rich*man* places the stone in the road and hides behind 
the hedge.) 


Poor Man (driving a cow — angrily) I wonder who put 
this stone in the road. Why doesn’t some one move it? 
There is hardly room enough to get around it, but perhaps 
I can drive by. (Drives by very carefully.) 

Farmer That is a queer place for any one to put such 
a large stone. It takes nearly the whole road. But that 
is not my affair, so I’ll not bother it. 

Miller’s Boy (hands in his pockes and whistling) That is 
a very large stone to be in the road. It is getting dark and 
some one may stumble over it. I had better try to move 
it to the side of the road. (With much effort he manages 
to move the stone.) Oh! what is this? (He picks up the 
bag of gold and reads): “This belongs to the man who moves 
the stone.” (Looking into the bag he says) “A bag just 
ull of gold — now I shall be rich.” (Exit.) 

Rich Man (coming out from behind the 
hedge) At last Ihave found some one who 
is not afraid of hard work and willing to do 
something for others. 


[(CurTAIN] 





From the Mountains 


In the silent campagna, 
I cut from a cherry-tree 
A frond of white blossoms. 


By my window I place it, 
Against the blue sky. 

All around me are houses, 

I am sunk in the city, 

But unto me only 

Like a bird from the mountains, 

The pale spring has come. 

— Edward Storer in The Living Age 
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Showing us Where the Olives and 
Oranges Come From —~ 


, 

“The Fable of the Olive and the Orange,’ 
sounds like one of old Asop’s tales, but in 
reality it is decidedly a modern story of the 
olive and the orange. 

The Ford Educational Weekly bearing this 
title opens with vistas of olive trees on the 
Sylmar Grove in California — the largest olive 

ve in the country — and goes on to show 
us how the entire family helps in picking the 
olives. 

From the miles of trees one is taken into 
the cannery where the olives are prepared for 

ular consumption, packed and shipped. 
ejmanner in which olive oil is extracted is 
also shown. 

It is just a step from the olive to the orange 
ves of California where the blossoms, green 
it and ripe fruit are shown on the same 

bushes. Here again one is shown the process 
of picking oranges by hand, the sorting by 
machinery, wrappoing and packing. And the 
film ends with a close-up ef the ultimate con- 
sumer —a happy ragamuffin with his face 
buried to the core in a juicy orange. 

“The Fable of the Olive and the Orange” 
is No. 156 of the Ford Educational Weekly, 
distributed through the Goldwyn Distributing 
Corporation. 





Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling 


Anp Go Back To Your ScHOOLROom NExT 
FALL WITH A WONDERFUL STORE oF NEW 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCES AND 

A Nice BANK ACCOUNT 


Hundreds of other teachers have done it. 
They say it makes you a more sympathetic 
teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents and more appreciative of the limited 
opportunity of the average child and his 
desire for knowledge. 

Other teachers who closed their school year 
all tired out and looked forward to a summer 
spent fighting the high cost of living have 
pogo it and found it profitable. Why not 
you 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 35, 
willing to learn, ambitious to make good, free 
to travel extensively, and have some normal 
school or college training, combined with 
teaching experience, we would like to tell you 
about this work of ours. It’s so different 
from school work that it offers a complete 
rest and a profitable happy vacation. 

Seventy-six teachers were selected from six 
hundred applicants last summer and added to 
our regularorganization. Nine of the seventy- 
six earned over $1000.00 each during the 
vacation period and the rest averaged a few 
cents more than $37.00 per week. Twenty- 
one of the seventy-six were selected for 

rmanent positions last fall, and thirty- 
our have made arrangements to continue 
work again this summer. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, 
keen, ambitious young woman, actually 
interested in hard work and willing to spend 
the whole vacation with us. 

Tell about your education, about your 
teaching experience. Give your age and any 
other information that will help make your 
application stand out from the mass. 


We will carefully train those selected at our 
expense, furnish them with everything needed 
free of charge, take care of their railroad fare 
from their school location to their field of 
work and pay all railroad fare as they move 
from point to point throughout the summer. 

We will pay a salary while they are getting 
started and give each of them an opportunity 
to earn at least $50 per week. 

Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give approximate date for beginning and 
ending work. Address, Dept. K. R., 


S.J. Gillfillian, Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 








[- is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
When you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
giippe and cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging 
ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! Have a good figure! Be 
happy! Enjoy lifel Bea source of inspiration to your friends. In 
other words, LIVE. As sure as sunrise 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I KNOW it, for what I 
have done for 92,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? Are you too 
thin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help tp to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and permanent, and 
because lt appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such naggin ailments as 
a 


Excess Flesh in any Incorrect g Indigestion Headache 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness olds _ . Malassimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxi- 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back cation 


Our Soldiers Have Done So— Why Not You? 


liyou are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me NOW. Don’t 
wait — you may forget it. I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing 
you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 16 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 45, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized authority on conditioning 
women as our training camps have conditioned our men. 





Home Stupy 


(28th Year) 
Courses for -School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
the Industrial and for those interested in the study of academic 
subjects are given by correspondence. All courses command credit. 


Addins The University of E Chicaga 


(Div.12) 
















EUROPEAN TOURS 


Miss Mary E. FitzGerald 148 N. Humphrey Avenue Oak Park, Ill. 
Will resume her European Tours. Sails via Canadian Pacific Steamship Line, late in June. Returns early in 
September. Visits England, France (battlefields), Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, or Riviera, Italy. 
COST $755. REFERENCES GIVEN. 


Johanna Holm’s 
Poster and Sand-table Work 


In_the Kindergarten _and__ Primary Grades 


Illustrated book (42 pages), with 
Large Variety of Subjects. 








Descriptive and 
18 Patterns Covering a 





Send for descriptions and 
prices to the publishers — 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


320 Barstow Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 





Penmanship and Spelling Co-ordinated 
Palmer Method Spellers fis’, tt Tateicieatrige 


Educators everywhere should investigate thoroughly this plan of presenting to pupils for 
studyin spelling, yen an written in the most aceuively cone eel style. P “s _ 


Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Pemmonship 
they eliminate the unnec process of changing the pao impression to the written expression. Words 
have been carefully selected by well known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive 
New York City Public Schools. 


{In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in 
liberal quantities from well known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago III. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Weekly Plan for Using the Second Grade 
Seat Work 


Belle Brady 
Primary Critic, State Normal School, Superior, Wis. 


The exercises designated below are selected from Second 
Grade Seat Work in “A Graded Course in Seat Work for 
First and Second Grades.” The divisions are as follows: 


Section I Reviewing work of the first year 
Section II Reading 
Section III Phonics 

Section IV Numbers 

Section V_ Writing 

Section VI Spelling 

Section VII Language 

Section VIII Handwork 


First Week 

The first few weeks of the term will be spent in reviewing 
what was taught during the first year. So the purposes of 
the seat work exercises for this week are to help the pupil 
to recall and clarify old knowledge and regain power, in 
preparation for the new work to follow, also to enable the 
teacher to ascertain the standing of the class. 


In Section I use Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13. 
In Section VIII, use Exercise 1. 


Second Week 


Continue the work of the first week by using the following 
exercises: 


Section I, Exercises 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 12, 14. 
Section VIII, Exercise 2. 


Third Week 
Continue the review. Use the following: 
Section I, Exercises 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 13, 15. 
Section V, Exercise 1 
Section VII, Exercise 1 and 6. 
Section VIII, Exercise 3. 


Fourth Week 

Although most of the seat work suggested this week 
is supplementary to the new work which will prabably be 
taken up at this time, some of the exercises under review, 
such as the vocabulary study, should be continued. 


Section I, Exercises 1, 2, 5, 9. 

Section II, Exercises 1, 2, 2a and 0; 11. 
Section III, Exercises 2, 6. 

Section V, Exercise 1. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 6, 9. 
Section VIII, Exercise 4. 


Fifth Week 

Section I, Exercises 1,2 and8 Exercise 8 was suggested 
also for second week. If the papers written by the pupils 
at that time were preserved, and they are compared with 
the papers written in the fifth week, the teacher may estimate 
the per cent of progress of the class as a whole, as well as 
of individuals. 

Section IT, Exercises 1,2; 2a, b,e and A; 3, 11. 

Section III, Exercises 4 and 6. 

Section VI, Exercises 4 and 5. Preserve the papers made 
for Exercise 5 for future comparisons. 

Section IV, Exercise 22. 


Sixth Week 
Systematic use of device 11 in Section II is advised, to 
train the pupils in quick, thoughtful reading. It is included 





in each week’s work. Exercise h, under 2 in Section II, is 
named frequently because many repetitions of this exercise 
will be necessary in order to train the children to apply 
knowledge of phonics and knowledge of context effectively 
in working out new words which they meet in reading, 


Section I, Exercise 2 and 14. 

Section II, Exercises 2d, f and hk. Also 3, 4, and 11. 
Section ITI, Exercises 1, 3. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 22, 25, 38, 43¢ and 0. 
Section V, Exercise 2. 

Section VI, Exercise 2. 


Seventh Week 

Reading seat work which daily consists of reading the 
story which is to be read in class soon becomes monotonous, 
Reading new stories from library books and children’s 
magazines increases the interest in reading and as a con- 
sequence increases power to read. As much reading material 
as possible outside the regular reading books should be 
provided for independent, reading. 


Section I, Exrecise 2, 

Section II, Exercises 1, 2a, c, g,h; 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 13. 

Section III, Exercises 5 and 7. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 6, 24, 23. Also Exercise 31, 
using those cards which have addition facts on them. 
Exercise 43c. 

Section VI, Exercise 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 2, 5, 90. 

Section VIII, Exercise 8. 


Eighth Week 

The various counting series by 10’s, 5’s, 2’s and 3’s, 
which are suggested for the first half of the year, lay a 
foundation for the multiplication tables which are to be 
taught in the second half of the year. 


Section I, Exercises 2 and 8. 

Section IT, Exercises 1, 2, 2c, d,e,h; 4,5, 7,10, 11, 12, 13. 

Section III, Exercises 1, 4, 7, 12a. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 6, 11, 22, 26a and 0; 28, 31, 
using those cards which have addition facts on them; 38, 
40a. 

Section V, Exercise 2. 

Section VI, Exercise 1. 

Section VII, Exercises 3, 9c. 

Section VIII, Exercise 7. 





Ninth Week 

It will be noted that each week and exercise in writing 
is suggested. This should be board writing. If this work 
is guided by a good model and the pupils work earnestly, 
much of the work that would have to be done in class time, 
may be accomplished in this way. 


Section IJ, Exercise 2. 
Section IT, Exercises 1, 2a, b, c, f; 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 13. 
Section ITI, Exercises 8, 10, 3. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 7 for the 2 series; 8, 23, 25, 
26) and a; 28, 29, 32, 34, 39 with a new problem; 40); 
43d and f. 

Section V, Exercise 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. 
Section VII, Exercises 2, 5, 9a; 11, 8, 10. 
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THIS SPRING TAKE 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla—A Good Blood- 
Purifying Tonic Medicine, 


All the claims made for it are justified 
by the testimony of the gratifying results 
attending its use in a multitude of cases of 
scrofula, eczema or salt rheum, psoriasis,blood- 

































































In the Land o’ Dreams 


Where do I go in the Land o’ Dreams? 
Why, mother dear, don’t you know? 

I follow the trail of the white moonbeams 
Straight to the sunrise glow. 


And all night long o’er that starry 4 
With the friends from my little boo 

I sing, and dance, and laugh, and play, 
With never a backward look. 


I find the sheep for Little Bo-Peep, 
And put Humpty back on the wall; 
While all the world is still asleep 
I pay Mother Goose a call. 


When I grow hungry, I eat of the pie 
Of little Jack Horner the brave, 

Or taste the tarts of the Queen of Hearts 
That were stolen away by the Knave. 


I frolic thus in the Land o’ Dreams 
With my friends who are loyal : and true, 
But, mother dear, with the morning’s beams 
I hasten me home — to youl 


— Grace Howell Cordell 





Illinois Training School for 


Nurses, 
509 S.' Honore Street, Chicago 


The demand, by the public, for women, 
trained in the care of people in order to keep 
them well or to care for them in case they are 
sick, is enormous. 

It is not a demand which will soon be satis- 
fied, for the opportunities are calling the 
registered nurse into many services— Services 
which are not purely individual care of the 
patient, but for positions of trust in which 
a knowledge of the principles of nursing is an 
asset. 

The woman who qualifies as a nurse may 
become a teacher of student nurses, either as 
an instructor or when in charge of a hospital 
or School for Nurses. 

The missionary field is opening upTmany 
opportunities for the woman who is a registered 
nurse, who also knows business management. 

Private duty nurses receive from $25.00 to 
$40.00 per week. If on duty constantly, their 
expenses are not much more than their room 
and laundry. The Hospital and Training 
Schools pay from $720.00 to $4000.00 per year, 
including maintenance. Public Health, Social 
Service and Occupational Therapy pay from 
$1020.00 to $2400.00 without maintenance. 

Inventory yourself for facts. If you are 
fitted for what you are doing, do not change 
your occupation. If you see a big field in 
nursing, and qualify, be sure that you choose 
the kind of a school which will develop you 
and give you prestige when you have finished 
your training. 



































Nervous 
Women 


Nothing is so good for you as 
Vinol. It invigorates the nerves 
and creates strength. 





Here is Reliable Proof: 


Union Hill, N. J.—‘‘1I suffered from 
@ nervous breakdown, Was anaemic 
thin, had a stomach trouble and could 
not eat, sleep or work. I had doctored 
without benefit until one day I read 
about Vinol, and after taking one bot- 
tle [began toimprove. It strengthened 
my nerves, gave me a good appetite, 
and I slee ‘well and feel better in every 
way.’ rs. CHARLES WEST. 


The reason Vinol is superior to any 
other remedy is because it contains the 
oldest and most famous body-building 
and strengthening tonics known to 
medicine. 


For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. ; 
Chester Kent Co., Boston, Mass. 








VE HaME OF SCHOOL OR + 
_ 0G es BAND NUMBER In CLASS. 


| Either pin illustrated made with any 8 let- 4 
i) ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
Silver plate, 26¢ ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling 
silver, 602 ea., $5.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 3 
EXT) 


Rochester, N. Y. 





130 Bastian Bidg., 
Teachers desiring pottatte > 


WANTED: * ployment in vacation 


school. Apply immediately to HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
COMPANY, Park Street, Boston, Mass. 











Delightful Vacation Cruises 
CUBA, PANAMA, COSTA RICA 


Spring and Summer Sailings. Particulars on request. 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Box M426, Wilmington, Del. 











TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY 


Superintendent of Schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


lI‘ one of the “—~) Gover, com : a 
poses ever a in the Engli upt. dowel 
p--+,-34 


but ie has 4 bth home to the teacher the real —— Sa - for the 








THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


By P. J. ZIMMERS, A. M. 


et. and clearly written 


pedagogical methods all too prevalent in 


I, is isoning, catarrh and rheumatism, and of 
ercise oss of appetite, that tired feeling, and low or 
appl run-down conditions common in the spring. 
tj , Hood’s Sarsaparilla “makes food taste 
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Beginners’ No. 308 for 
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Made By 
13 ‘ JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Laide Jersey City New Jersey 
31 Established 1827 
38, 
PLAYS fpeticrs Honclors, Fol "Dances, Operetas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime§ 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
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And the real es “ot his story lies in the fact that he has 
applied these remedies to his own system of schools with such 
success that Manitowoc has become a Mecca for visiting 
eS ae from far and near. 

Teach the child how to study — how to get the * ‘meat” out 
of the printed page and discard the “chaff” — then area 
teacher in the true sense of the word. Zimmers how in 


book. 
tion by State Superinten it Cary, of Wisconsin. Price, $.75; 
postage .06 06; discount in lots of one dozen or over to schools. 


THE PARKER COMPANY 
12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 





















Tenth Week iy 

Section IT, Exercises 1, 2, 2e, g, h; 4, 3, 7, 9, 11, 12, 18. 

Section III, Exercises 1, 2, 5, 6, 9. 

Section IV, Exercises 4, 3, 9, 22, 26a and b; 28, 29, 
31, using the cards with bothaddition and subtraction 
facts on them; ; 33, 35, 40a using different questions; 
41, 

Section V, Exercises 1, 2, and 3. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2 and 3. 

Section VII,Exercises 8, 9b. 

































Eleventh Week 

Section I, Exercise 2. 

Section II, Exercises 1, 2, 2b, c, e, h; 5, 6, 8, 11,12. 

Section ITI, Exercises 4, 8, 10. 

Section IV, Exercises 4, 2, 8, 9, 24, 26c, 29, 31, using the 
cards with both addition and subtraction facts on 
them; 36a and b; 39, 400, with different statements; 
41, 43e. 

Section V, Exercises 1 and 2. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. 

Section VII, Exercises 2, 4, 5, 7. 

Section VIII, Exercises 7, 4, 10 


Twelfth Week 
Section I, Exercise 2. 
Section II, Exercises 1, 2a, b, h; 5, 3, 9, 10, 11. 
Section III, Exercises 3, 9. 
Section IV, Exercises 3, 5, 10, 23, 25, 26c, 36c, 39 (new 
object to construct); 42, 43g. 
Section V, Exercise 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 1, 2. 
Section VII, Exercises 8, 10. 
Section VIII, Exercises 7 and 8. 


Thirteenth Week 

Section I, Exercise 2. If the voluntary work described 
in this exercise is systematically kept up, it will 
require but a little time each day. The children 
may do much of it outside of school hours. Inspect 
the lists frequently, announce which children are in 
the lead, and encourage those who are behind to add 
to their lists. The children enjoy taking the books 
home and naming the words for their parents. 

Section II, Exercises 2a, b, g; 7, 11, 12. 

Section III, Exercises 1, 7, 2, 12/. 

Section IV, Exercises 13, 14, 15, 16, 24, 25, 26c; 31, using 
the cards with both addition and subtraction facts 
on them; 32, 33, 406, with new statements; 41, 42. 

Section V, Exercise 2. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 4, 5. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 7, 9c, 12. 

Section VIII, Exercise 7. 
















































































Fourteenth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2 and 8. 

Section II, Exercises 2, 3, 4, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

Section ITI, Exercises 4, 8, 10, using new phonograms; 12d. 

Section IV, Exercises 4, 12, 26a, 29, 36c and d; 39, witha 
new problem; 41, 42. 

Section V, Exercise 1. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 4, 9a,-b and c. 

Section VIII, Exercise 5,; 10 for Christmas gifts. Many 
other handwork projects connected with Christmas— 
the making of gifts and of decorations — will occupy 
the children during this week and the two that follow. 






























































Fifteenth Week : 
Section II, Exercises 1, 2, 2d and h; 3, 8, 11. 
Section III, Exercises 5, 6, 7. 
Section IV, Exercises 8, 9 ,10, 22,§25, 260, 36e, 40a, with 
new questions; 41, 42. 
Section V, Exercise 3. 
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Section VI, Exercises’ 1, 2, 5. » Each§timeJExercise 5 is 
given, the results should be compared with the results 
of previous tests and the papers kept on file. 

Section VII, Exercises 7 and 8. 

Section VIII, Exercises 5 and 10. 


Sixteenth Week 


Section I, Exercise 2. 

Section II, Exercises 3, 4, 9, 11, 12, 13. 

Section ITI, Exercises, 9, 12a and b. 

Section IV, Exercises 17, 18, 19, 23, 28, 31, using the cards 
with subtraction facts on them; 26¢ with new prob- 
lems; 41, 42, 43h. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 4. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 9c, 14. 

Section VIII, Exercises 5, 7, 8. 


Seventeenth Week 

Section IIL, Exercises 1, 2e, f,.4; 3, 56,011,514. 

Section III, Exercises 1, 2, 3, 4, 

Section IV, "Exercises 3, 20, 21 “34, '26c, 33, 36d,’with new 
problems; 37, 41, "42, 43i. 

Section V, Exercise 2. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 3. 

Section VII, Exercises 4, 5, 9a, 11. 

Section VIII, Exercises 6, 9, 


Eighteenth Week 
Section I, Exercise 2 
Section II, Exercises 2b and d; 4,°7,°11, 12, 13. 
Section III, Exercises 6, 7, 8. 
Section IV, Exercises 2, 5, 6, 8, 22, 25. 
Section V, Exercise 1. 
Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 3. 
Section VII, Exercises 5, 8, 9c. 
Section VIII, Exercise 11. 


Nineteenth Week 
Section II, Exercises 1, 2¢fd, f, h; 3,{6, 11. 
Section Ill, Exercises 4, 7, 10, using new phonograms; 12¢ 
Section IV, Exercises 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 25,§26c, 27, with 
a count of 10 instead of 2. 
Section V, Exercise 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. 
Section VII, Exercise 6. 
Section VIII, Exercises 6, 9. 


Twentieth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2, 8, including phonograms taught in 
the second grade as well as in the first. 

Section II, Exercises 2e, h; §, 10, 11. 

Section III, Exercises 9, 12c. 

Section IV, Exercises 11, 29, 30,ffor the; multiplication 
facts of 10; 432 and ;. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 3, 5. 


Twenty-first Week 
Section I, Exercise 2. 
Section II, Exercises 1, 2, 2c, d,h; 3,11. 
Section ITI, Exercises 2, 3, 6, 9. 
Section IV, Exercises 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 30, 400, 42. 
Section V, "Exercises 1, 2, 3. 
Section Vil, Exercises 6, 13, 18. 


Twenty-second Week 

Section 2, Exercise 2. 

Section I, Exercise 3, 6, 7, 11, 12, 13. 

Section Til, Exercises 1, 4, 7, 12a. 

Section IV, Exercises 26d (the children“should write=the 
answers to those multiplication facts which they have 
learned). Also 30, 31, using thefcards with the 
multiplication facts on them; 37 §36a and c; 42,'43k. 
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Why Not Teach? 


Ohio has adopted the slogan, Why Not 
Teach? Although this slogan does not state 
an attraction of teaching, it, is impossible to 
say it without wondering why not. The mind 

-e operied by Why Not Teach is ready to be 
fl le led with the attractions of teaching. 

The Why Not Teach campaign idea, origi- 
nating in Ohio, should be taken up rapidly by 
other states and cities as a real remedy for 
teachershortage. Unquestionably low salaries 
have contributed largely to depleting the 
teaching profession, but this is not the only 
reason. In choosing a vocation, the young 
man or woman wants to know facts other than 
financial. A campaign of sermons, editorials, 
speeches, assembly exercises and home talks 
on Why Not Teach? will furnish that informa- 
tion to those ready to choose their career. 

It is about time to stop shouting about 





DRESS ae at LESSONS 
FREE 


Women— Girls— 15 or over, can easily learn 
Dress Designing dur‘ng their spare moments in 
10 WEEKS. 

Dress Designers frequently earn $40 te $100 
A WEEK. Work fascinating. Every 
teacher should be interested. Send coupon 
immediately for FREE SAMPLE LESSONS. 

Thz suvnly will not last long. 
COUPON 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept R859 Rochester, N. Y. 


Kindly send me absolutely free, book containing sample 
lessons in DRESS DESIGNING as taught in 10 weeks, 
spare times. 








Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most, 
grows two thereby. 
—George Herbert 


The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 


For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 
Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 








Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box— selections from the following authors: 


Shaw A. A. Procter 
Lincoln Hale 

Alice Cary Pope 

Mann Longfellow 


Samuel] Butler Mrs. Amelia Opie 


ames 2 eommery . G. Whittier 
la W. Wilcox rances 
Watts Allerton 
Phoebe Cary Kingsley 
Coleridge Lowell 


and many others. 


Full Set, Price, 30 cents, Postpaid 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 





teachers leaving the schools and the time to 
“get busy” getting more teachers for the 


schools. If every school in the country held 
a Why Not Teach? meeting during the spring 
term there would be no shortage. Teachers 
who were instrumental in selling millions of 
dollars in Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps can certainly recruit one or two 
hundred thousand new teachers to provide 
America’s future citizens with efficient train- 


ing. Can you think of a more patriotic ' 


service? 
For a meeting or campaign to recruit 
teachers the following are suggestive: 


1 Sing patriotic songs to emphasize the 
truth that teaching is the foremost of patriotic 
services, and imitate the good time spirit of 
rotary clubs, even to the point of having a 
“stunt leader.” 

2 Have the community’s most prominent 
men and women, not only in your audience, 
but on your program. 

3 Show what good times the normal stu- 
dent and successful teacher has, including 
thrills of discovery and achievement which 
are seldom equalled elsewhere. 

4 Tell how teaching opens doors to ad- 
vancement in all walks of life. President 
Wilson began as a teacher, as did Ex-President 
Taft — and both are greater teachers to-day 
for that very reason. The highest paid busi- 
ness woman was a teacher; so were Jane 
Addams, Anna Howard Shaw, Ida Tarbell§ 
Josephine Daskam Dodge, etc. A teacher 
has just been made manager of one of the 
country’s greatest daily newspapers. There’s 
no attraction which any other field has that 
is not more easily unlocked after success in 
teaching. 

5 Tell that Cleveland is paying its super- 
intendent $12,000, Cincinnati $10,000, Day- 
ton $6150, Youngstown .$6000, thirteen Ohio 
counties $4000 or more, or use figures for your 
state; and that state universities are bidding 
against one another up toward $20,000 to 
obtain teacher-presidents. Many rural schools 
are paying $100 a month. Girls just one year 
out of high school easily earn $85 or more, 
even in rural schools. A minimum of $1000 
is generally urged and is almost here. 

6 Explain that salary increases of $200 
to $500 are being widely made for elementary 
and rural teachers and that all conditions 
point to an early correction of the salary 
arguments against teaching. 

7 Invite and, frankly but specifically, meet 
all objections, such as, that teaching is hard 
on the nerves; teachers grow fussy; people 
treat teachers as hired servants rather than as 
social equals; boarding houses are lacking; 
teaching is narrowing and congealing; super- 
visors “stupervise” when they ought to help; 
salaries are niggardly. The first answer is 
“Not always’’; there are many exceptions; 
you can be an exception; best teachers can 
choose. The next is “All these conditions are 
changing rapidly and will change more rapidly 
if ablest young people go in.’ 

8 Use four minute speakers and best essays 
on the subject, Why Not Teach? 

9 Send the audience, especially the parents 
of ablest young people, away prepared to 
circulate the question Why Not Teach? and to 
answer it. 

10 Use Why Not Teach? buttons as a means 
of facilitating advertising of the recruiting 
drive for more understanding of the rewards 
of teaching. These buttons can be secured 
from the Institute for Public Service, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 

Your local condition will suggest many 
other means of presenting this subject, and 
from Dean H. C. Minnich, Miami Uhiversity, 
Oxford, Ohio, can be secured Ohio’s campaign 
methods. 





EDUCATION $57, 52 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


“AS NECESSARY TO A TEACHER AS A MEDICAL JOURNAL TO A PHYSICIAN.” 





Level Gi 
Hose Sapfotter 


abet tttiegy, 
.* ‘es 


“Sew-Ons” 


can be quickly 
and easily ad- 
justed to any 
styleof corset. & 


Pa ~ 
vies eS 
ey 


The unique 
VELVET 
GRIP fea- 
ture of the 
“Sew - On’”— 
an all rubber, 
oblong button 
—is proof 
against “slips” YJ 
and the ruthless & 
ripping of silken 
hose threads, Be,, 

The fabric seiko 
in the making of the VELVET GRIP 
“Sew-On” is all you would expect of a 
hose supporter of such unusual attain- 
ments—the very best. 

Look for the oblong rubber button— 

“The Button that Talks for itself.” 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


Pa 


pean aeeguerseceeeeyy 
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a youthfulg 
men to £ complexion, 
netic pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pim- 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sag 
ging f facial muscles — all through following our simple 
rections. Thousands have done so. Nodrugs, no waste 
of time, no big expense and quick results. Send for 
latest free booklet containing many beauty hints and 
all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 
GRACE MILD°ED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s W ork) 


OU can have 
appearance, clea 











A New Kind of 


Vacation 


Making honey-money keeps you out of doors 

in your spare time—it’s a healthy, profitable 

business. In town and country, teachers are 

teorning from us how to begin beekeeping 
e first cost is small. 


oe bees do the rest. We buy 
your surplus honey. Write us 
whether you have ever kept bees ¢ 
or not, and ask for that handsome 


free booklet, “Bees for Pleasure 
and Profit.” 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


403 Main Street Medina, Ohio 








EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 





mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHOTO- 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-22, Chicago 
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Section V, Exercise 1. 

Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 

Section VI, Exercises 9a, 6 and ¢; 18, 19. 
Section VII, Exercise 6. 


Twenty-third Week 

Section I, Exercises 2, 14. 

Section II, Exercises 2, 2a, c, e; 3, 5, 11. 
Section III, Exercises 7, 3, 10. . 
Section IV, Exercises 9, 19, 25, 27, 30, 36e. 
Section V, Exercise 2. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 18,19, 22. 

Section VIII, Exercise 6. 


Twenty-fourth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2 and 6. 

Section IT, Exercises 2, 2b, g, h; 3, 11. 

Section ITI, Exercises 5, 8, 9. 

Section IV, Exercises 3, 25, 26a, b, d; 30. 

Section V, Exercise 3. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. After giving Exercise 5, 
write on the board a list of the winners for each time 
this exercise was given. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 7, 18, 19, 22. 

Section VIII, Exercise 6. 


Twenty-fifth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2, 8, including phonograms taught in 
the second grade as well as in the first. 

Section II, Exercises 2/, g, h; 4, 5, 6, 8, 11. 

Section ITI, Exercises 10, 124, ¢ and d. 

Section IV, Exercises 6, 7, 8, 9, 26d and e; 27, 29, 30, 
using cards for all the multiplication and division 
facts learn3d so far. 

Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 8, 9a, b and c; 18, 19, 22. 

Section VIII, Exercises 3, 6. 


Twenty-sixth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2, 14. 

Section II, Exercises 2a, b; 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 

Section IIT, Exercises 1, 2, 3.; 

Section IV, Exercises 30, using cards for all the multipli- 
cation and division facts learned so far; 31, using 
the cards for multiplication and division; 32, 33, 
36c and d; 39. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 17, 22, 21. 

Sction VIII, Exercises 8 and 9. 


Twenty-seventh Week; 

Section I, Exercises 2 and 6.; 

Section 2, Exercises 2, 2e and h; 3, 7, 8, 11. 
Section ITI, Exercises 6, 7, 12a.; 

Section IV, "Exercises 27 26, 30, 40a and 6; 42. 
Section V, Exercise 1. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 3. 

Section VII, Exercises 9a, b and c; 18, 19, 22. 
Section VIII, Exercises 8, 9. 


Twenty-eighth Week 

Section I, Exercise 2, 6. 

Section II, Exercises 3, 4, 10, 11, 13. 

Section III, Exercises 4, 9, 12c. 

Section IV, Exercises 4, 25, 26e and f; 30, 36a, b, c; 
41, 437 and k. 

Section V, Exercises 2 and 3. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. 

Section VIL, Exercises 5, 26. 


Twenty-ninth Week 
Section I, Exercise 2. 
Section II, Exercises 2a, c; 11, 12, 14. 
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Section III, Exercises 4, 8, 5. 

Section IV, "Exercises 26f ‘and g; 31,36) andd; 38,43 and]. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2, 

Section VU, Exercises 26, 22, 24. 

Section VII, Exercise 12. 


Thirtieth Week 
Section I, Exercises 2, 14, 5. 
Section II, Exercises 2b, e, h; 3, 6, 11. 
Section III, Exercises 9, 12a and b. 
Section IV, "Exercises 7, 25, 26a, b and g; 30, 42, 43m and n, 
Section V, "Exercise 2. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 
Section VIL, Exercises 5, 9a, b and c; 24, 20. 
Section VIII, Exercise 6. . 


Thirty-first Week 
Section I, Exercises 2, 6, 13. 
Section II, Exercises 2, 2b, f, h; 4, 5, 11. 
Section III, Exercises 8 and 9. 
Section IV, Exercises 26c, f and g; 27, 31, 40. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 
Section VU, Exercises 20, 16, 15. 
Section VIU, Exercise 6. 


Thirty-second Week 
Section I, Exercises 2 and 6. 
Section IT, Exercises 1, 2, 2a, e, h; 3, 10, 11, 14. 
Section ITI, Exercise 4.; 
Section IV, Exercises 1, 3, 23, 26c, f and g; 31, 39, 41. 
Section V, Exercise 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 
Section VII, Exercises 20, 23, 17. 
Section VIII, Exercise 6. 


Thirty-third Week 
Section I, Exercise 2. 
Section II, Exercises 8, 10, 11, 12, 3. 
Section III, Exercises 7, 9, 12a. 
Section IV, Exercises 1, 23, 26c, f, g; 30, 36c and e; 
43i, k and m. 
Section V, Exercise 2. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 
Section VII, Exercises 15, 16, 23, 25. 


Thirty-fourth Week 

Section I, Exercises 2, 8, using the whole list of phono- 
grams. 

Section II, Exercises 2, 2a, b, c, h; 3, 11. 

Section III, Exercises 4 and 6. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 8, 25, 26a, b and c; 39, 42, 
43c and g. 

Section VI, Exercises 1, 2, 5. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 15, 16, 25. 


Thirty-fifth Week 

Section I, Exercise 2. 

Section Il, Exercises 2, 2d, e, h; 3, 4, 9, 11. 

Section Il, Exercises 8 and 9. 

Section IV, Exercises 1, 26d, e, f, g; 30, 36a and d; 
41, 42, 437, 7, k, 1. 

Section V, Exercise 3. 

Section VI, Exercise 1, 2. 

Section VII, Exercises 5, 25, 24. 

Section VIII, Exercise 9. 


Thirty-sixth Week 
Section I, Exercises 2, 6. 
Section II, Exercises 2a, b, f;, 3, 10, 11, 12. 
Section ITI, Exercises 5, 12c. 
Section IV, Eexergises 1, 3, 25, 26g, 43m and n. 
Section V, "Exercises 2 and 3. 
Section VI, Exercises 1 and 2. 
Section VII, Exercises 7, 15, 16, 25, 23. 
Section VIII, Exercises 2 and 3. 
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The 
Progressive 


Publishing 
Company 


desires to secure agents to 
handle the Progressive 
Teacher in counties 
throughout the country 
and we have an attractive 
commission to offer you. 
Write now before some 
one else secures your 
territory. 


Address all communications to 


The Progressive Teacher 


Knoxville, :: Tennessee 














TRAINING SCHOOL For NURSES 


The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 32., Chicago, Illinois 


Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Three year course preparatory instruc- 
tion. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Mini- 
mum entrance requirements, two years 
High School work. For information 
apply to 


Miss M. H. Mackenzie, Superintendent. 








ART 
SCHOOL 


ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


JUNE 28 TO 
SEPTEMBER 17 


ALL ART COURSES 
INCLUDING 
OUT’OF-DOOR WORK 


For Illustrated Catalogue address 
Registrar, Art Institute of Chicago 
Art School, Dept. 82 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Chicago 














New Publications — Beckley 
Cardy Company, Chicago 


Tue Like-to-po Stories, by Laura Roun- 
tree Smith, is a little book of stories of a fairy 
tale nature, told in such a way as to influence 
little boys and girls to consider their little 
daily tasks as pleasures, and to do them joy- 
fully. It is suitable for Third Grade 

Price, 55 cents. 


ANIMAL LAND CHILDREN, by Margaret 
Flora, is a little story of how the animal 
children tried to become wise, and thus win 
the magic glasses. The interest in the story 
is sustained, the illustrations good, and the 
vocabulary broad. It is suitable for Third 
Grade children. 

Price, 55 cents. 


NONSENSE RHYMES AND ANIMAL STORIES 
are little rhymes and stories in which are used 
over and over the correct forms of such ex- 
pressions as “I ain’t got,” “me and him,” etc. 
The little stories are so attractively told that 
little children can be led to use the correct 
expressions so frequently that they become 
a part of their vocabulary. It is good for all 
Primary children. 

Price, 50 cents. ’ 


A Second Summer of Pleasure 


and Profit 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM THAT TEACHER OF 
EnciisH WHO Mabe $900.00 AGAIN 
Last SUMMER AND ENJOYED 
THE SENSATION 

Editor’s Note: Last spring we published a 
letter received from one of our readers who spent 
her summer vacation as a traveling representative 
of an educational publishing house. We pub- 
lished that letter because we felt that it was just 
as much our duty to help teachers secure profitable 
summer employment as it was our duty to help 
them throughout the year with their school work. 
Elizabeth James and Ann Walker are real live 
teachers who have solved the problem of what to 
do during the long vacation. 


It seemed fabulous to tell that in my 
vacation of 1918 I had earned over $900.00 
selling the Siudent’s, and now I am back again 
to make even that report pale into insignifi- 
cance; to prove that it was no “flash in the 
pan” or streak of luck, but just the initial 
work in one of the broadest fields of education 
and financial advancement now open to 
teachers. 

At the close of our city schools last June, 
I joined my former manager in the Middle 
West and earned again over $900.00 in less 
time than I had in the summer previous. 

The last of October my manager wrote Ann 
Walker and me asking that we join his team 
for the Cup Contest. 

Our Superintendent said that he could not 
refuse us such an opportunity to make money 
at a time when few teachers are being paid a 
living wage, and we were granted a five weeks’ 
leave of absence. 

We spent five delightful weeks in a climate 
which tourists seek and pay dear for, and 
returned to our schools a week before Christ- 
mas with about $1100.00 apiece for our five 
weeks’ work. 

Our work of introducing the Siudent’s is so 
closely connected with schoolroom work and 
so much in keeping with the teacher’s idea 
of home and school co-operation, that I see 
no reason for teachers trying to exist on 
nothing, their minds more filled each day with 
discontent, their cause continually agitated in 
the daily press, when such opportunity is open 
to them. 

May our teachers wake up to this loud 
knocking of opportunity on their doors and 
get in touch with the House of Compton. 

Very truly yours, 
ELIZABETH JAMES 

(Address of this teacher furnished upon 

request.) 








Experienced Women 
Teachers W anted for 


Summer Travel 


You Can Increase Your Income 
by Traveling for Us This Summer 


As special representatives over one hundred 
teachers working last summer averaged five 
hundred dollars each. Delightful travel ad- 
vantages with agreeable associates. 

Our work enables you to capitalize your 
teaching experience and gain valuable business 
training, with salary and railroad fare paid. 
This may lead to a permanent and successful 
business career for you. 

Write for details and state in first letter 
your age, education and teaching experience 
and date you will be ready to commence 
work, ' 
Write F. H. Pulfer 


Dept. 10-109 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 

Theoretical and practical class work throughout. ll 

departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 

allowance each month. For further information write, 

Supt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Accredited by Illinois State Department of Registration 
and Education. Offers a three year course in nursing to 
women between 19 and 35. Minimum educational 
requirement, two years High School. 


For information address 
Superintendent, 149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Il. 


NURSING COURSE: Three years, in- 


: . ‘ * cluding medical, 
surgical, obstetrics, contagion, and children’s depart- 
ment. Allowance eight ($8.00) dollars per month, and 

rd. 


THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

(A branch of the University of the State of New York) 
Tompkinsville, New York 


TEACHERS SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school. Samples free 
Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 209, Dover, Ohio 














SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND: EXERCISES 


FOR APRIL 


Price, 30 cents 


In the Heart of the Woods, Exercise for 
Arbor Day. (Grade—Intermediate.) In the 
Spring of the Year. (Grade—TImtermediate.) 
Arbor Day Greeting. (Grade— Primary. 
Song of the Dryads. In Sugar Season. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.,, 
Boston Chicago New York — 
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TALKING TOGETHER 


Address Editor, Prmmary Epvucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


In a recent letter in the London Times, a private school 
master claims that the only class distinction left in England 
at the present time is that of speech. But this regard for 
purity of language and accent is still so strong that parents 
make great sacrifices to send their children to schools where 
they will hear no uncouth speech. At present there is 
a brand upon the forehead of each child of uneducated 
parents, whether wealthy or poor, whether good citizens 
or bad, which stamps him or her at once — “thy speech 
betrayeth thee.” Would alittle of this snobbishness, if it be 
snobbishness, might characterize us in the United States! 
Jealousy for the purity of one’s native tongue has always 
been accounted one of the distinguishing marks of the true 
patriot. Only here in the United States do we seem careless 
of the encroachment of slang and foreign accents on our 
native English tongue. If false quantities carried with 
them an actual social stigma, teachers of English might find 
their pupils more responsive. 





What are We Going to Do 
About It? 


Is teaching a profession? It ought to be, we all agree, 
but is it? Is it characterized by real unanimity of aim 
or solidarity of feeling, not to mention its more practical 
aspects? Can we logically expect the public to accord it 
the respect and consideration given to doctors or lawyers 
if it lacks these essential characteristics? These are not 
idle questions. They lie at the root of the whole matter 
and it is foolish to suppose that a mere rise in salaries will 
immediately deflect large numbers of persons to teaching 
as a life work. Neither will a nation wide campaign of 
advertising the advantages and pleasures of the teacher’s 
life do that, even with the new salary scales adopted by 
most cities and towns. 

We are apt to forget, in the fearful complexity of modern 
life, that professions as well as nations are those made up 
of individuals and their characteristics are just about those 
of the ordinary persons composing them. The teaching 
profession is not going to be honored and respected because 
a teacher has been made President of the United States 
or some college professor has impressed his mind upon a 
generation of young men. If the teacher in the small town, 
say, thinks chiefly of her grievances, if her enthusiasm de- 
pends on a comfortable room or an efficient janitor, or a 
committee who is generous with seat work material, she 
is going to be in a state of self pity most of the time, and 
such a state wins no respect from others, however generous 
they may be in pity or sympathy. 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” If you have elected 
to be a teacher, because that is the work that interests you 
more than any other, and if you are doing that work 
successfully because you are happy in it, in spite of the 
incidental drudgeries and annoyances involved in any work 
that rises above the plane of mere existence, if your real 
and abiding satisfaction in life comes from surmounting 
its. difficulties, then you have the true professional spirit. 
You need no pity, whatever your hardships, and the public 
will accord you the respect that is always given to en- 
thusiastic effort. Incidentally more material emoluments 
will probably be added unto you. 

Now the questions we all have to ask ourselves are 
simply these: Am J a truly professional teacher? What 
am I doing to win public respect and support? What am 
I doing to convince other men and women that teaching 


# 


is a desirable profession to enter now, in spite of all its 
acknowledged drawbacks? Would my life in the community 
be an encouragement or a warning to any young girl 
considering this question of choosing her life work? Do 
I, either tacitly or explicitly, advise my pupils to seek some 
other career? Am J honest and loyal toward other teachers, 
realizing that the success of one works ultimately toward 
the success of all? Am J doing anything in my village or 
town to raise the tone of community life and make the 
teacher as necessary a part of such life as the doctor or 
the tax collector? Have J any philosophy of life that 
enables me to see the happenings of every day in their true 
perspective, knowing when to minimize events and when to 
face them squarely as matters of vital import? 

If you can answer these questions in the affirmative then 
you are performing a wonderful service to the profession 
at this critical time. Will you not write and tell us what 
you are doing, or what you have done, or what you hope 
to do in your particular field of action, to make the name 
of teacher an honored one, a social passport wherever it may 
be heard? It is impossible to overstate the grave nature 
of the times through which we are passing, and the condition 
of the teaching profession is not the least critical of its 
aspects, If we have any enthusiasm, any real faith in 
ourselves, this is the time to express it by every means open 
to us. Here is one means. Will you not avail yourselves 
of it? 





Conclusions Reached by the 
Detroit Survey of Teachers’ 
Salaries 


1 A teacher’s work is done most effectively when she 
is in good health and relieved of the worry over how to 
make ends meet. This schedule would for the present 
eliminate this worry. 


2 A teacher is of greater value to the community when 
she is able to devote part of her spare time to advancing 
herself professionally. By not being forced to seek extra 
employment during the summer months or evenings, she 
will be able to direct her reserve energy and leisure to 
educational advancement. 


3 The raising of the recompense to teachers to a living 
and a saving wage will result eventually in a higher standard 
for teachers and will attract alarger number of well qualified 
men and women in the profession. 


4 It will recognize the increased cost of living and make 
provision for it. 


5 It will place the teachers upon more nearly a level 


‘with the trades. 


6 It will enable any town or city to bid effectively for 
new teachers to provide against possible shortage. 


7 It will prevent men teachers, now very difficult to 
secure and to retain, from resigning to enter other fields. 


8 The public schools are a large and very vital factor 
in the settlement of the present social unrest. It is only 
through proper education that fallacious doctrines of 
destructive extremists can be successfully combatted. 


A contented and satisfied corps of teachers can produce 
effective results- 
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New Publications by Gregg 


The new Living Literature Series makes a 
happy beginning with these two numbers. 
The purpose of this series is to offer good 
literature, whether of the past or present, with 
considerable emphasis on the modern, the 
contemporary, and with the idea of freshening 
the list of classics by additions which are not 
less worthy, if not quite so familiar. 

Dickens’ “‘Barnaby Rudge,” by Leon H. 
Vincent. Dr. Leon H. Vincent, well known 
as writer and@ lecturer, furnishes a preface to 
this fiction by the mighty Victorian novelist. 
And the Vincent essay is of the kind to put 
the reader into exactly the mood to appreciate 
the stirring tale of the Gordon riots. 

“Selected Essays of Huxley,” by Brander 
Matthews. Huxley wasagreatscientist. But 
because he threw his thought into pleasurable 
form and wrote as a man of letters, a volume 
of his essays, headed by the famous autobiog- 
raphy, is deemed a felicitous start forthe series. 
Special knowledge is in his writings, but the 
reader can enjoy the presentation, while he 
profits by the facts. Prof. Brander Matthews 
has admirably shown how true this is, in his 
introduction. 

“Modern Junior Mathematics,’ by Miss 
Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio. Thisis a three-book 
series, planned to give the pupil who does not 
go to high school and college a working knowl- 
edge of mathematics instead of a fragmentary 
and meaningless part of the old traditional 
course. 

The presentation is se direct and simple, the 
topics are so varied and attractive, that 
enthusiastic interest is aroused in pupils of 
all grades of mathematical ability. 

Speed and accuracy in computation with 
small numbers are emohasized and useful 
short cuts are given. Definitions are intro- 
duced only as needed. 

The series is adapted for use in either the 
8-4 or the 6-3-3 plan of organization. 

“Modern Junior Mathematics” meets all 
the recommendations in the preliminary report 
of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements on the Re-organization of the 
First Courses in Secondary School Mathe- 
matics. 


Announcement 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, of 
Denver, Colorado, has now five branch agen- 
cies, namely: Portlaad, Ore., 1312 North- 
western Bank Bldg., with Frank K. Welles as 
Manager; Los Angeles, Cal., 636 Chamber of 
Commerce, with Mr. John C. Epperson as 
Manager; Minneapolis, Minn., 327 14th Ave., 
S. E., with Mr. F. B. Reed as Manager; 
Chicago, Ill., Lytton Bldg., 14 E. Jackson 
Blvd., with Mr. H. S. Stice as Manager; 
and Kansas City, Missouri. 

The home office and its five branch agencies 
register teachers without enrollment fee. The 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency was es- 
tablished in 1906 and has long been known for 
the efficient service it renders to teachers and 
employers of teachers. 


Wanted — Men — Women 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the coming United 
States Government examinations. Thousands 
of permanent, life positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800, have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those in- 
terested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. R262, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination dates and 
places, and large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open and giving many sample 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW. 


ME TEACHER'S EXCHANGE % "0'2tjoxon ov 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU $s: 2%, Fist clas eauipment. Onerates locally and nationalin 


Direct calls from school o' Direct recommendations. We 
FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (0-QPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
y MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 




















TEACHERS’ A G ENCY A superior agency for superior 


366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. We register only reli- 
Between 34th and 35th Sts. able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xiw you” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


We can give you promotion in lines of higher salary; better location; improved subject schedules. 
MARY FRANCES WILSON, Proprietor 
In 1913 we an- 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMEND nounced that there- 


after we should have nothing to do with notices of vacancy; that we should 
inform our candidates of places only when officially asked to recommend by the school board, 
and then only usually a single candidate, never more than two or three. The result was the 
largest business in our 34 years of experience, and it grows. Suppose you try us. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 























\ ," 7 get you a higher salary and a better position than you can secure without our aid. If 
you want a position in any of the Western States, write us. We are the only national! 
agency offering Free Registration including membership in every office— 5% Commission. 


CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 412 Chamber of Commerce Building, Spokane, Wash, 
WE NEED YOU— YOU NEED US 


PAUL S. FILER, Manager 
TEACHERS DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 


Permanent Membership Qs:iecsc er siting ro, nctg tt stn os sme 
et. Geet 2 
wie 1eid. 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


POLIS, Minn. DENVER, Colo. 
we Gas and Electric Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 








CHICAGO, Ill. BERKELEY, Cal. 













Peoples Gas Bldg. Plymouth Bldg. 
THE WAY LL Os | SL Or-Uere) TEACHERS’ 
THE BEST] ss weet hiliameastiee 20% AGENCY 





POSITIONS | DIRECT 


We Need 500 Teachers Jr Ge iimes Your commision tn'stary alone. A 
higher postion at once, Fewer subjects to tact. ue ‘That’s Our Business 


rO SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 








examination questions, which will be given 
free of charge. 





(Teachers’ Agencies Continued on Next Page) 








THE 


EpDmANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
Founded in 1897, by a School Superintendent, its recommendations give 


) PersonaL Service Worth Paying For. Manuat Free 











THIRTY-EIGHTH. YEAR 





The Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


OLDEST National Agency—-LARGEST Centralized Agency 
National Service—No Advance Fee Required— Address: 


The Brewer Teachers’ Agency “! "ra! National 4 wditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 











has many good grade, high 

The School and College Bureaty «=o s<*suseeosns 

to offer teachers NOW. 

2ist YEAR Enroll with us for a better 

position. We personally commend our members after careful investigation. 
H. E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Illinois. 














TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 
We Can Place You in Better Positions 
Write us TO-DAY for a Free Booklet, “The Road to Good Positions.” 


BRANCH OFFICES; 


PORTLAND. ORE., 1312 Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
Frank K. Welles, Mgr 
LOS ANGELES, “ye 636 nae of Commerce, 


John C. Epperson, Mor 
CHICAGO, ILL., toh hing * 14 E "Jackson Bivd., 
'H. S. Stice, Mor. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 327 14th Ave., S. E., 
F. B. Reed, Mgr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OUR SERVICE IS UNEXCELLED — OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 
The Largest and Most Wideiy Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 


ENROLLMENT FEE NOT NECESSARY 
Teachers’ Agency 


ALBERT 295 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


years conservative management. Largest and best known. Our booklet, “TEACHING AS 
A BUSINESS” with new chapters on “Forecast” and other important topics, sent FREE. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
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"ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENcyY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 


WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 











Peyton Building,Spokane 








6534 Western Reference Teachers Wanted! 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from employers in forty-three States and four 
foreign countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kindergarten to University. 
OUR EIGHTH YEAR OF RECOMMENDING ONLY WHEN ASKED TO DO SO BY 
EMPLOYERS DIRECT. This is why OUR MEMBERS are usually chosen. They are 
wanted. No enrollment fee necessary. If you want a position with the Progressive Employers 
who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 387 Journal Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








A STUDIED SERVICE | Excellent positions at high | MINNEAPOLIS 
FOR are already peorty Write TEACHERS 
EACH TEACHER [fee required \°“*""| = AGENCY 


at once for booklet and ap- 
809-10-11 Pillsbury Building, Dept. L., MIM NEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


Has been placing teachers in every section of the country for the 


past 28 years. Write for our free booklet—‘*‘HOW TO APPLY’’ 


C.M. McDANIEL, Mer 224 Sourn frcasaane Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








Forty-seven little boys and girls, under five 
years of age, began their school career at the 
new kindergarten which opened in School 
No. 59, Reistertowns Road and Keyworth 
Avenue. The kindergarten is the first of ten 
to be organized in the city. In the last few 
years there has been a steady demand for 
classes for the little folks in connection with 
the public schools, and after the International 
Kindergarten Association Convention in Balti- 
more last year, the members of the local 
Kindergarten Extension Association renewed 
their efforts to secure places where the very 
young children could receive systematic super- 
vision over play and studies. 

Provision was made this year by the Board 

of Estimates for the equipment of ten new 
kindergartens. Rooms for eight have already 
been sécured, one at School No. 59, and the 
others at Schools Nos. 85, 96, 21, 101 and 108, 
and Garrett Heights. The Kindergarten at 
School No. 25 will be organized the first of next 
week and the others will be opened as soon as 
teachers can be found. Miss Etta Kronitzky, 
of School No. 73, will have charge of the kinder- 
garten department at School No. 59, and will 
go there to-morrow morning to put everything 
in readiness for work Monday morning. 
The children registered several weeks ago, 
said Miss Florence Thalheimer, principal of the 
school, and both parents and little folks are 
intensely interested in the proposition. 

There has been urgent need for the organiza- 
tion of the kindergarten for several years, Miss 
Thalheimer declared, and it is expected that 
many more children will enter as soon as the 
class is well started. Full kindergarten equip- 
menth as been procured and will be installed. 
The difficulty of securing kindergarten 
teachers, it is hoped, has been in a measure 
overcome since these instructors have been 
given the rank of elementary teachers in the 
new salary scale. — Baltimore Evening Sun 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government 
examinations constantly being held throughout 
the entire country. Thousands of permanent 
life positions are to be filled at from $1100 to 
$1800; have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested should write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R261, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places, and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





Trying Times 
The first effect of the praiseworthy effort 
to keep up with these high pressure days, is 
commonly seen in a weakened or debilitated 
condition of the nervous system. 
Many persons from their own experience 
recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla for this con- 
dition. It fits men and women for these 
trying times. 
In cases where there is biliousness or con- 
stipation, it is well to take Hood’s Pills. 
They are a thorough cathartic, a gentle 
laxative. 


YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 


thao your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
— your as oy dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
—, among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. hese sapein 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will fi 
great relief in Murine applications 
In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
aie Conditions. Murine does not smart —is seoth- 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 





action. 
Sede Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplics you with Murine. 
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Kindergarten Ready in Baltimore 
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Frem the Mountains 


Managers and solicitors for Burron’s Unt 
versAL CycLopzpiA. Give age, experience 
qualifications. Big opportunity to right party- 
Teachers preferred. Burron Book CoMPANy, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Teachers — Get Government War 
a Jobs 


All teachers, both men and women, should 
try the Government examinations soon to be 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of appointments will be made.. The 
positions pay from $1100 to $1500, have short 
hours and annual vacations with pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. R263, Rochester, 
N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing the 
positions obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be sent 
free of charge. 


Mr. Arnold and the Temple Tours 


Mr. L. V. Arnold, who for thirteen years was 
Principal of the Arnold Avenue School in 
Amsterdam, New York, and was well known 
in educational circles in that state, is now 
located in Boston, Mass., as Assistant Manager 
of the Temple Tours, an organization that 
arranges parties of independent travel to all 
parts of the world. 

Before the World War, during the holidays 
and other vacations, Mr. Arnold organized 
and conducted many parties for travel in the 
United States, Canada and Europe. For 
eighteen months he was in France with the 
A. E. F., and is exceptionally qualified for the 
duties of his new position. 

Mr. Arnold is no stranger to the readers of 
this magazine, who have found pleasure and 
profit in his contributions. They will be glad 
to know that his articles will continue to be a 
feature. Though he has transferred his 
energies to business, he will maintain his 
interest in education. 

The Prmtary EpucatTion and the many 
friends of Mr. Arnold extend to him their 
congratulations and best wishes and believe 
that his success in the teaching profession will 
be even greater in his new profession as Travel 
Engineer. 








For Pupils Backward in Reading 
Giet the 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 





Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
122S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
As recent city superintendents, 
we know school employers and 
their needs. We also have broad 
acquaintance among teachers. 
Both will receive personal and 
discriminating service. Mert. 
Gerard T. Smith, J. Porter Adams 


FOR BUSY WORK 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 40 cents postpaid 
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board pelated aa‘above, givine Geasty 500 desniuee 
When cut up. Especially helpful in number work. 

irections on envelope. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































NOW IS THE TIME FOR A BETTER POSITION 


HE country is short of trained teachers. More and more 
are needed every day. And salaries are being made 
attractive enough to get them. 


Now! 


More 

If you’re not entirely satisfied —if you feel that you want to 
Sa la im Mm =broaden your opportunity —or find more congenial conditions— 
, Pie I can help you. 


I act in confidence. My small fee is usually offset by the 
increased salary secured for you. I give personal service and 
offer you only openings that will fill your requirements. 

ye Write for interesting free booklet: “Betty’s Awakening.” 


A. P. GODDARD, President, 
Educator’s-Agency, 1452 Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago 














CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
BOISE, IDAHO SAN DIEGO, CAL. 


The West is offering the highest salaries ever paid to teachers. 


ENROLL NOW 


THE 

WEST 
NEEDS 
TEACHERS 











THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY #304 KITTREDGE, BUILDING 


Twenty-six years’ successful service in behalf of teachers and School Officials. i ; 
We operate in all Western States. Early Registration is desirable. 
FRED DICK, A. M., Mer. 


Teachers holding four year High School Course, one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per 
TEACHER § month. Engagements commencing October, November and January continue till July let. 
Engagements commencing February, March, April and May continue till Christmas. ‘rite 
BUR E AU toaay for particulars. State qualifications. 


WINNIPES, CANADA. 











Better Positions! Better Pay! 


Unusual Demand for Grade Teachers. No Fee in Advance. 


Write us if you are interested in any kind of teaching or administrative position. We 

offer you facilities for service through our Employment Department and its affiliated 

interests that are unsurpassed. Every kind of service rendered to teachers. 
American Educational Service Bureau, 854, 28 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Paul Yates, 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
WESTERN OFFICE: John D. Stout, 911 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: H. D. Yates, stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tennessee 


FREE REGISTRATION 
CLARK cuss 


AGENCY 


EVERY Office WORKS for Every Registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 




















CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE, MD. 
64 East Van Puren Street Flatiron Building 110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, SPOKANE, WASH, 
N. Y. Life Building Globe Building Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 














PACIFIC TEACHERS? AGENCY 


An enrollment with us now means a good position in the Northwest for you. Many positions are now 
being offered for next year at excellent salaries. We can place you in touch with vacancies immediately 
upon receipt of your enrollment. Write for our Year-Book to-day. It is free. 


F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Biock, Seattic, Wash. 
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“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 

for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 56 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 











booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 














PLAY IS 
MAGIC POWER! 


To teach Language successfully take your cue from 
the children’s play activities. Miss Myra King has done 
this and presents forty-four interesting and helpful games 
to supplement the regular language work in her book 
of 100 pages entitled 


‘‘Language Games” 


Some of the forms on which these games are based: 


































t It is I She and I teach, learn 
It is he [ am he sit, set 
It is we Whom do you want? lie, lay 
) It is they may, can good, well 
4 He and I like, love 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third 
Grades and may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades. 

They are not intended to take the place of regular 
language work but rather to supplement that work, giving 
the necessary drill without making that drill irksome. 

The attention of the children is directed wholly to the fun 
in playing the game —they should not think of it as 
language work. 

The games are so planned that every child in the room 
may have an active interest in every part of the game, so 
that each one is interestedly attentive to all that is said 
and done. 


ee 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


A blank page is left at the end of each game. In these 
the teacher will find it helpful to note any variations in the 
games which she may find especially applicable to her own 
class, locality or other condition. 


Price, Postpaid, 60 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 











PARROT-LIKE MEMORIZING 
OF FACTS IS WRONG. 


To expect a child in the fourth grade to draw a 
map of the state in which he lives, locate the principal 
rivers, valleys, mountains, bays, cities, and name and 
locate the counties, is wrong. Parrot-like memorizing 
of such facts, at that age, can only result in harm, 
The facts mean nothing and create a distaste for the 
work, 

We must start from the environment of the child, 
Definitionsand disconnected facts cannot be assimilated, 


“HOME GEOGRAPHY” 
-STARTS FROM THE HOME 


It is undoubtedly the most successful book published 
for the study of Geography in the Primary Grades 








There is a reason why “Fairbanks’ Home 
Geography” is so widely adopted for use as 
an introductory book in the lower grades and 
why it is so universally used by teachers 


HOME GEOGRAPHY sy HAROLD FAIRBANKS 


PRICE SEVENTY-TWO CENTS POSTPAID 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


_—~ 


CHICAGO 














WE HAVE FOUND 
OUR MITTENS! WE 
WILL HAVE SOME PIE. 


(From Three Little Kittens, Vol. V of Action Imitation and Fun Series) 


Stories that are dear 
to Childish Hearts 








Action, Imitation and Fun Series 
of Primers and First Readers 


By MARA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


This series consists of one phonic reader, which is a basic text, 
and ten supplementary readers, based on stories dear to childish 
hearts. These supplementary readers are carefully graded and form 
an ideal series through which to develop both sight reading and 
sound interpretation. Each book is complete in itself and inde- 
pendent of the others. Each may be used with any system of 
teaching reading. The illustrations, in adition to being pleasing 
to children, are of such nature as to inspire creative imagination. 


BASIC PRIMER 


Little People’s Sound Primer (128 pp) 45 cents 
FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 
Puss in Boots — Reynard the Fox 45 cents 
Jack and the Beanstalk — Diamonds and Toads — 
Sleeping Beauty 45 cents 
tise the Giant Killer 45 cents 
O’ My Thumb — Tom Thumb 45 cents 








New York EDUCATIONAL 
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PUBLISHING CO. 
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STORY PRIMERS 


The Little Red Hen 45 cents 

The Three Pigs 45 cents 

The Three Bears 45 cents 
ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 

Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 45 cents 

Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 45 cents 

Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 45 cents 


Chicago A 
HUGTAUANAVANEOONONONONOAAUAOON AGEN UANANENENEAUNL:! 
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Bradley’s Straight-Line Picture 
Cut-Outs 


Combining Paper Cutting, Coloring and Con- 
struction Busy Work 


Boy Blue, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Alice of 
“Wonderland” fame and her friends, The Gryphon, 
The Dodo and other characteis beloved by children — 
all with movable arms, legs and heads — are made 
from these Cv: -Outs. 


Six Different Sets 
No. 8212. Fairy Tale 
No. 8213. The Family 
No. 8214. Alice in Wonderland 
No. 8215. Mother Goose 
No. 8216. Toyland. 
No. 8300. Playtime Circus 


Twelve Cut-Outs to a Set. 
Price, each set, $0.25; Postage, $0.06. 


When ordering, state series wanted. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291. Designed for review work in phonetics. 
The teacher can determine at a glance the individual 
child’s knowledge of phonetics by noting the results 
of his efforts to make complete words on this card. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz 


Economo Word Builder No. 1 


8271. A new, large type word builder. Printed 
on high-grade tag stock. Extra strong box to with- 
stand the constant handling and hard usage to which 
the “builder” box is subjected. Contains an extra 
large quantity of tablets. 

Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011. A selection of words for expression sentence 
building, printed on heavy manila tablets, in large 
type, with each word duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. When properly put together the 
words form the first basal story in Book I, “ Progressive 
Road in Reading.” 

Price, per box, $0.15; mailing weight, 6 oz. 














Poster Patterns 
By LutaA Maup CHANCE 


8210. This poster work provides interesting occu- 
pation lessons through which the child’s mind is 
receiving information while, at the same time, his 
hand and eye are being trained. The posters are 
designed to illustrate the subject-matter of Chance’s 
“Little Folks in Many Lands,” and by their use the 
child becomes familiar with children of many race 
types and develops an interest in people of other 
countries. Eight plates, sixe 9 x 12, in artistic port- 
folio. 

Price, per set, $0.35; mailing weight, 8 oz 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number 


8290. Made in the form of dominoes. Strong 
manila cards size 68 x 10 inches; domino dots printed 
in dark green ink, one inch in diameter. Twenty- 
four cards, containing all number combinations from 
1 to 10. In a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.60; mailing weight, IIb. 30z 


Economo Number Builder No. 1 


8281. Printed on heavy manila tag stock, with large 
numerals in bold type. It contains a large quantity 
of numerals from 1 to 10 and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Strong box. An exceptionally fine 
builder. Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Number Work for Beginners 


8265. A unique number matching device including 
a card on the edge of which square notches are cut, 
the sections between the notches bearing answers to 
problems printed on small tablets, which fit into 
the notched squares. By reversing the card, the 
pupil has the answer to each problem. 

All addition, subtraction, multiplication, division 
and factoring combinations from one to ten, are 
provided for. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz, 


The Bradley Catalogue contains 144 pages of vital interest to every teacher, A post. 
card request will place a copy on your desk. 
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“Names of writers given on request. 
“PIHE trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental . ‘“ I "HE package of supplies was received sev- 
Cream came just in time for the teachers’ eral days since. I thank you very much for 
meeting and each teacher was given one and also your kindness and feel sure that my pupils will 
a letter urging a clean teeth campaign for the gain much physical and intellectual benefit from 
county. the contents. 
“Several of the teachers who used the trial tubes “My pupils all being quite small children, I fear 
last year, testified that their pupils: still used the teeny weeny boys and the teeny weeny girls 
the cream, and cleaned their teeth at least once will just weep and scream and sob and roar and 
aday. These are teachers in rural schools, among yammer unless each has a ‘Jungle Pow-wow’. 
foreign children who did not know what a tooth- If you will send me 25 more, I shall be glad to 
brush was.” pay any charges.” 
: { 
. OU certainly are building/$feater than you 
will ever know in aiding ciildren and inspir- 
ing parent f 1 Ph Pp -r habits early 
in life, for that is the time tolgave their teeth.” N h h C TE 
| ou, too, can have these COLGA 
OX little boy rd me he ran back three Cl H. I FR | Wi f 
t toclean hitfteeth, when he happened Es 
tospy his pledge card "3 book, having forgotten assroom e ps ° 
tot t uf t \Ribbon Dental Cream 
I orked wondefs\among the children.’ . ; 
) HAT the Colgate Educational Material has done for 
| these teachers, it will do for you. If you have not al- 
*F WISH to thank you for th¢ samples of Ribbon 
ate Micccte duce aus cs teas die es ready taken advantage of the Colgate offer to supply free 
deed ee ee ee classroom helps, it is not yet too late to send for this material. 
or my ow lam it will give a grea . 
impetus to Denta! Hygiene ir) gur school.” 7 P 
. | As a teacher, you are entitled to these hygiene helps 
| once in each school year. You receive enough trial 
hool childrgn are perfectly delighted . tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream to supply each one 
1 Ribbon Dental Cream and it will bea - ; 
hein to me in } aching: Dental Hygiene. I of your pupils. 
enn Peay ene cmerye fm a ee oe With the trial tubes we also send you: Reminder 
0 || cards which the pupils sign as daily reminders to 
care for their teeth; dental lectures for you to use in 
| impressing the children with the necessity of twice- 
ry } 4 a-day brushing; clever little jingles of the jungle to in- 
; an ee i. : ject livelier interest into the subject of dental hygiene 
: i for little pupils; and other practical information. 
“CYNE mother said to mp,| ‘You have done And so that you, too, may know the value of Ribbon Dental 
something for my boy that I have tried years . 
to do, that is to get him to Hy his teeth night Cream, we send you for your personal use a dainty packet 
and morning’.” ! ar ‘ ; ; : 
| containing a tube of Colgate’s, and trial sizes of Charmis 
l . | 0% Cold Cream and Cashmere Bouquet Talc, 
bg are certainly doing a good deal toward 
) > promotion ¢ c Sa é i . 
, os ae cot we Garmery conditions i Many teachers o have already received 
our schools and desérye the support and co-opera- 7 , 
' tion of every Supérintendent, Principal and Colgate Educationcl Material use the “‘store” 
: Teacher in this country. game for teaching arithmetic. We will send 
4 a supply of “dummy” Ribbon Dental Cream 
"7 OU are doing » great work in encouraging cartons for use in this game upon your request. 
i Sanitary conditions and hygienic habits 
r among the school children, You deserve the co- 
operation of every friend of education and child- COLGATE & CO. 
hood. Dept. 80 
199 Fulton St., New York 
: “PTHE shipment of Ribbon Dental Cream has 
. been received. Please accept our thanks. We 
~~. are of the opinion that your educational material 
“se is doing a great deal toward producing Good 
*.. Teeth—Good Health.” 
Colgate & Co. *e. 
Dept. 80 *. 
199 Fulton St.,N.Y. “+, 
I am a teacher in the S, 
Recbessesevers ° . school, *s, 
District No..........., havirgin *. 
é my direct charge..........scholars. *. 


. 
Will you please send me, free of *. 
charge for school work only, trial tubes ‘e 
. 
and reminder cards for all my scholars? *. 
You may refer to ‘name ofSchool Superintend- *s, 


ent or member of School Board)........ 








DONORS ccrcecceced sccceccocssssovassecetssses Ccccccese 
ML: unasecuccietesssnss titans Population......sse++: 
AT ccatvcncesnceeseceunses cavecas DSWS. .ccccccccccccee ‘ 


(if ‘there is no Express Office in your town, write here ‘. 


accurate express shipping address) . 
(This offer good only in U. S. A.) 














